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POPULAR  GREEK  VIEWS  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  dream  of  immortality  is  man's  proudest  self-assertion.  He 
clings  to  life  here  :  intuition  claims  to  see  the  world  desired  be- 
yond. Every  people  has  learned  to  say,  He  that  is,  will  be. 
So  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  the  origin  of  this  belief  is  to  be  found 
in  a  primitive  idea  of  the  soul.  Life  is  natural ;  death  demands 
an  explanation  :  in  primitive  language  the  statement  of  fact  is, 
that  the  breath  has  gone  out  of  the  body.  The  breath  (soul)  is 
that  which  animates  the  body, — that  semi-material  being  which, 
through  the  body,  and  in  the  body,  is  conscious  and  active.  The 
other  striking  phenomenon  in  this  connection  is,  that  in  dreams 
persons  alive  or  recently  dead  are  constantly  appearing  to  others. 
What  is  this  phase  of  the  person  which  appears  in  a  dream  but 
the  semi-material  self  that  has  temporarily  left  the  body  to  visit 
another  man?  So  far  as  the  early  history  of  religions  can  be  ascer- 
tained, they  originated  in  these  two  universal  facts  of  primitive 
experience,  this  doctrine  of  the  soul  and  its  continued  existence; 
the  soul  that  has  left  the  body  acquires  supernatural  powers  and 
must  be  propitiated.  This  soul  maybe  defined  as  "  a  thin,  unsub- 
stantial, human  image,  in  its  nature  a  sort  of  vapor,  film,  or 
shadow." 

I.   Views   of  a  future   life  in    Homer.     ^^XV   m    tne    Homeric 
poems  is  the  breath,  the  principle  of  life  which  at  death  departs 
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through  the  mouth  or  the  wound.     It  is  conceived  as  an  invisible 
self,  which  lodges  in  the  body  and  makes  it  alive,  but  which  may 
leave  the  body  in  sleep  or  at  death.     In  itself  it  does  not  have  con- 
sciousness or  mental  activity  ;  it  is  a  shade,  the  breath-like  image 
of  the  man  (etScoXov).    And  yet  it  has  certain  supernatural  powers  : 
the  shade  of  Patroklos  appeared  to  Achilles  in  a  dream  ;  Odysseus 
learned  of  his  return  home  from  the  shades  in  Hades.     The  ^vxh 
is  only  spoken  of  in   connection  with   death,  or  with   the   appear- 
ances in  dreams.     It  is  a  being  within  the  man,  and  vet  a  phase 
of  the  man  himself, — it  is  his  second  self.     At  death  this  soul  leaves 
the   body  and   goes   to  the    realms  of  Hades.     Conscious   life  is 
ended ;  the  shade  only  continues  to  be,  and  its  life  is  without  glad- 
ness or  pain,  a  mere  continuance  of  being  in  the  land  of  darkness. 
Death   is  naturally  regarded   as  a  sort  of  miracle,  and  nature- 
peoples  with  their  first  reflection  fear  those  beings  which  are  freed 
from    physical    limitation  by  death,   and  which    continue  to  visit 
them  in   dream  and  vision,  in  plague  or  blessing.      How  far  may 
we  trust  the  Homeric  poems  that  this  was  not  the   case  in    the 
period  referred  to?     The   Homeric  poems  are  in  a  certain  sense 
artificial.     The  language  is  epic,  not  Ionic  or^Eolic, — a  language 
of  poetry,  not    of  common    life.     Their  culture   may  best  be  de- 
scribed as  Homeric.     It  took  up  elements  from  the  various  phases 
of  life  in  western  Asia  Minor;  but  these  were  sifted  and  combined 
to  form  an  ideal  picture  of  life,  natural  because  it  was  the  work  of 
genius.     Its  end  (perhaps  unconscious)  was  to  rationalize  and  to 
unify  life.     They  appealed  finally  to  all  Greece,  with  a  picture  of 
life  in  which  every  state  found  its  best ;  yet  this  picture  of  life  was 
unified  and  unifying.     We  shall  find  traces   enough  of  soul  wor- 
ship, of  fear  of  the  dead  and  care  for  them,  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
but  the   epic  movement  would  ignore  these.     It  taught  of  a  world 
beneath  the    earth    corresponding  to   Olympus    above,    a  unified 
realm  of  the  shades  distant  from  the  earth,  and  without  connection 
with  it  or  influence  on  the  life  of  men. 

We  infer  from  this  that  the  general  belief  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
cremation  was  the  ordinary  method  of  burial,  denied  any  con- 
scious life  of  the  dead,  and  denied  any  further  influence  of  the 
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dead  on  the  affairs  of  the  living.  One  age  of  superstitious  fear  of 
the  dead,  one  age  of  belief  in  a  desired  future  life,  had  been  out- 
lived, another  had  not  yet  begun  :  rationalism  had  produced  resig- 
nation. 

We  may  follow  out  in  brief  this  view  of  Hades.  It  was  a  dark, 
cheerless  spot,  separated  from  the  earth  by  the  river  Acheron. 
Thither  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  conveyed,  and  all  relation  to 
the  world  above  ended  with  the  burning  of  their  bodies.  Thence- 
forward the  souls  and  shades  continued  to  be,  rather  than  to  live, 
a  throng  of  beings  whose  only  claim  to  life  was  a  dimly  conscious 
desire   for  what  they  had  not. 

"  I  [Achilles]  would  be 
A  laborer  on  earth,  and  serve  for  hire 
Some  man  of  man  estate,  who  makes  scant  cheer, 
Rather  than  reign  o'er  all  who  have  gone  down  to  death." 

Od.  xi,  488-491. 

The  true  immortality  of  a  Homeric  Greek  was  in  the  noble  deeds 
which  did  not  die.  A  noble,  courageous  death  was  a  most  desired 
element  in  the  ideal  life,  for  it  was  a  death  that  left  behind  some- 
thing more  than  the  shade  in  Hades. 

Was  this  their  only  thought  in  regard  to  the  dead?  we  may  well 
ask.  It  is  said  of  Menelaos  that  he  should  be  snatched  away  at 
death  to  dwell  in  the  island  of  the  blessed.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
parallel  to  the  story  of  Enoch.  But  this  was  not  regarded  as  a 
reward  of  goodness,  any  more  than  the  story  of  Sisyphos  and 
Tantalos  indicates  belief  in  retribution  beyond  the  grave.  It  was 
the  work  of  poetic  fancy,  expressing  the  wish  which  calmer  thought 
declared  to  be  merely  a  wish.  Ortygia  and  Phagacia  were  other 
such  lands  of  happiness  inhabited  by  favorites  of  the  gods.  The 
importance  which  we  attach  to  such  dreamlands  is  because  of  their 
influence  on  later  Greek  thought  of  a  future  life. 

II.  Worship  of  the  dead,  and  views  of  the  future  life  in  connec- 
tion with  this. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  are  indications  in 
Homer  of  ancestor-worship  or  soul-worship  in  previous  ages. 
Such  we  find  in  the  elaborate  rites  of  burial,  especially  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  burial  of  Patroklos.  These  rites,  and  the  games 
connected  with  them,  point  back  to  a  time  when  the  souls  of  the 
dead  must  be  pacified  to  prevent  them  from  working  evil.  Again  : 
The  rites  used  by  Odysseus  to  attract  and  give  life  to  the  shades, 
when  he  wished  to  consult  Teiresias,  show  what  sort  of  worship 
was  paid  to  souls.  It  was  in  this  soul-worship,  preserved  among 
the  common  people  from  an  earlier  age,  that  the  later  views  of 
immortality  found  their  starting-point  and  root.  For  further  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  it  we  must  look  to  writers  like  Hesiod  rather 
than  to  Homer.  In  the  "  Works  and  Davs,"  men  are  divided  into 
five  races,  of  which  the  first  and  second,  those  that  lived  in  the 
golden  and  the  silver  ages,  became  gods  in  a  sense,  the  one  active, 
the  other  apart  from  men.  The  fourth  race  included  the  heroes, 
who  were  translated  to  the  islands  of  the  blessed.  These  ideas 
are  not  the  mere  work  of  poetic  fancy,  but  point  to  some  cultus, 
some  worship  of  the  dead,  out  of  which  they  have  grown.  We 
learn  from  other  writers  of  heroes  worshipped  in  caves,  such  as 
Trophonios  in  Lebadea  and  Amphiaraos,  the  Argive  seer.  These 
heroes  were  once  men,  but  have  received  a  higher  life  by  gift  of 
the  gods.  They  are  still  potent  factors  in  human  life  ;  in  fact,  they 
are  ordinarily  the  proper  gods  of  the  common  people,  local  divini- 
ties receiving  a  more  devout  and  true  worship  than  the  great  gods. 
Their  sacrifices  are  offered  on  the  ground,  not  on  altars, — at  night, 
rather  than  in  the  daytime  ;  and  certain  games  are  ordinarily  con- 
nected with  these  rites.  This  worship  centres  around  the  graves 
of  the  heroes,  and  further  study  shows  conclusively  that  this  is 
really  a  form  of  soul-worship.  At  Athens  it  appears  as  ancestor- 
worship.  Each  family  and  each  deme  worships  a  common  ances- 
tor-god,— a  hero,  mythical  or  real.  This  hero-worship  was  a  de- 
velopment in  historic  times,  and  largely  under  the  influence  of  the 
oracle  at  Delphi.  Its  importance  in  relation  to  our  subject  is  man- 
ifest. Cave  gods,  like  Trophonios,  who  were  deified  from  being 
men,,  give  a  type,  a  line  of  thought,  to  direct  the  crystallizing 
views  as  to  immortality.  These  deified,  worshipped  mortals 
represent  a  definite  connection  between  this  earth  and  another 
sphere  of  life  which  succeeds  life  here.     And,  finally,  the  process 
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of  hero-formation  indicates  that  this  spirit  world,  the  future  world, 
is  not  closed  and  complete,  but  subject  to  increase  from  among 
men. 

The  ordinary  ceremonies  of  burial  often  lead  up  to  soul-worship, 
and  shed  some  light  on  its  future  life.  In  Athens  the  body  was 
cleansed  and  arrayed  in  clean  garments  ;  then  exposed  to  public 
view  for  a  day.  The  mourning  often  became  almost  a  worship, 
with  sacrifices,  etc.,  till  at  length  excesses  were  forbidden.  A 
great  procession  attended  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  where  many 
vessels  and  utensils  were  buried  with  it  for  its  use.  Where 
the  body  or  the  ashes  were  buried,  the  soul  was,  in  a  sense,  fixed. 
It  fluttered  about  the  grave  in  a  form  usually  invisible,  and  way- 
farers were  advised  not  to  attract  its  attention.  Care  for  souls  of 
the 'dead  devolved  on  sons,  or  adopted  children  ;  and  this  was  the 
most  holy  of  duties.  In  connection  with  the  burial,  sacrificial  gifts 
of  wine,  oil,  and  honey  were  offered  to  the  dead,  and  this  was 
repeated  from  time  to  time.  One  such  occasion  was  the  man's 
birth  day,  and  we  infer  from  this  that  the  future  life  was  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  this,  not  a  new  life  beginning  at  death.  Again  : 
At  the  feast  of  Anthesteria  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  supposed  to 
be  freed  from  all  restraints,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep 
them  away  from  one's  house.  At  this  time  offerings  were  brought 
to  all  the  dead.  All  such  ceremonies  were  concerned  with  the 
influence  of  the  dead  on  living  men,  rather  than  with  speculation 
as  to  their  nature  and  state.  Yet  we  may  infer,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  they  were  thought  to  be  capable  of  some  sense-enjoyment  of 
these  offerings  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  could  bring  suffering 
and  disease  when  these  offerings  were  not  received. 

III.  The  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  the  hope  of  a  future  life. 

Religious  life  in  Greece  centred  about  the  great  feasts,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  were  in  connection  with  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  at  Athens.  We  infer,  from  a  statement  of 
Herodotus,  that  some  30,000  may  have  taken  part  in  these  in  his 
day  :  initiates  came  from  all  over  Greece.  The  secret  of  these 
mysteries  has  been  well  kept, — so  well  that  we  can  only  conjecture 
to-day  that  there  was   no   real   secret  which   could  be  discussed. 
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We  only  know  that  their  aim  was  to  secure  a  blessed  life  after 
death.  "  Thrice  blessed  they  who  see  these  rites  before  going  to 
Hades  :  these  alone  have  true  life  there  ;  for  the  rest  all  is  evil." 
(Sophocles  Frag.,  753  N.)  Plato  and  Aristophanes  speak  of  the 
uninitiated  as  wallowing  in  mire,  while  others  walked  in  fields  of 
the  blessed  near  the  gods  of  the  dead.  The  effort  to  find  some 
moral  distinction  has  failed ;  any  Greek  might  be  initiated  except 
the  ceremonially  unclean.  As  to  the  character  of  the  mysteries, 
we  can  only  infer  that  they  were  a  dramatic  representation  of 
events  in  the  lives  of  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  later  of  Iacchos. 
It  was  a  religious  pantomime,  and  no  skill  was  spared,  as  to  scenery, 
surroundings,  songs,  and  dances,  to  make  the  whole  impressive. 
Even  the  scoffer  bowed  in  reverence,  and  for  impressible  Greeks 
such  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  future  life  and  of  its  gods 
was  the  best  argument  for  its  reality.  A  conscious  future  life  was 
presupposed,  and  then  its  details  were  pictured  before  the  imag- 
ination of  the  spectators.  So  powerful  was  the  effect,  that  men 
came  away  feeling  themselves  purified  and  ennobled  by  commun- 
ion with  these  gods,  and  glad  in  the  hope  of  a  future  life  of  bliss. 

The  Orphic  mysteries,  Pythagorean  dreams  of  transmigration, 
Platonic  myths  of  future  reward  and  punishment, — these  and 
many  other  influences  affected  somewhat  the  current  Greek  con- 
ceptions of  a  future  life,  yet  they  remained  almost  wholly  the  prop- 
erty of  the  few. 

It  remains,  then,  to  consider  briefly  how  the  Athenian  of  the 
fifth  century  would  picture  to  himself  the  realm  of  the  dead,\  the 
life  which  he  expected  after  death.  Hades  was  separated  from 
this  earth  by  a  lake  or  river,  and  a  small  coin  was, put  in  the  mouth 
of  each  dead  body  to  pay  Charon  for  being  ferried  across  this. 
We  still  have  pictures  on  Attic  vases  of  the  grim  old  man,  who 
ferried  shades  across,  but  brought  none  back.  Cerberus,  the  dog 
who  guarded  the  gates  of  Hades,  is  familiar  from  the  time  of 
Hesiod  on.  And  within  these  gates?  The  only  ideas  came  from 
the  worship  of  heroes,  as  developed  in  connection  with  the  mys- 
teries. The  consecrated  lived  on  in  light  and  joy  a  sort  of  con- 
scious life ;  others  were  like  the  Homeric  shades,  mere  continued 
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beings.  Further  details  were  left  to  the  poetic  imagination,  and  it 
is  only  in  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  or  a  myth  of  Plato,  that  we 
learn  the  geography  of  Hades  and  the  character  of  its  pleasures. 

There  remains  one  feature  not  taken  up  in  this  imagery.  The 
souls  of  the  dead  remained  in  a  sense  active  in  this  world  ;  they 
were  supernatural  beings,  to  whom  worship  was  due.  In  order  of 
expect  a  blessed  future,  one  must  provide  for  continued  offerings 
to  his  soul,  and  must  purify  that  soul  by  connection  with  the 
mysteries. 

Speculation,  and  the  scepticism  which  is  the  first  result  of  critical 
thought,  were  becoming  potent  factors  in  Greek  life.  The  ques- 
tion of  immortality  was  that  problem  which  most  deeply  affected 
the  life  of  the  people,  and  we  may  define  three  phases  of  thought 
in  relation  to  this.  Even  in  Athens,  the  "  Greece  of  Greece," 
there  was  a  large  class,  far  larger  than  either  of  the  others,  which 
accepted  current  opinions,  worshipped  the  dead,  joined  the  mys- 
teries, and  thought  little  of  it  all.  The  second  class  were  sceptics  ; 
and  undoubtedly  many  in  public  life,  as  well  as  in  the  halls  of 
thought,  had  given  up  the  old  hopes,  and  aimed  to  make  their 
immortality  in  deeds  that  would  live  after  them.  And,  finally, 
there  were  constructive  thinkers,  forerunners  of  those  who  in  every 
age  can  find  basis  for  popular  beliefs  in  their  deepest  thought  of 
the  universe.  This  was  the  growing  class,  for  a  "  spiritual  ideal- 
ism "  may  be  called  the  national  philosophy  of  Greece. 

Arthur  Fairbanks. 
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Slowly  the  dawn  mounts  up  the  eastern  sky, 
Dark  clouds  below,  a  fleecy  web  on  high, 
And  ever  brightens  toward  the  full-orbed  day, 
Till,  on  a  cloud  rack  floating  far  away, 
Rests,  like  a  joyous  bird,  a  rosy  ray: 

Not  long  it  lingers  ere  a  hundred  fold 
Are  softly  lighting  in  the  upper  air; 

But,  see !  the  clouds  below  are  all  in  gold, 
While  hues  unnumbered  gather  everywhere; 
When,  slowly  from  this  miracle  of  light 
The  glory  fades  upon  th'  enraptured  sight, — 

Fades  from  the  clouds,  but  o'er  the  marshes  cold, 
O'er  river, 1  clustering  cities,2  dome  and  spire, 
Bursts  the  pure  splendor  of  the  eastern  fire.  Henry  H.  Riper. 

1  The  Mystic  river. 

2  Maiden,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Chelsea,  Cambridge,  Somerville. 
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COMMONPLACES  OF  A  KYOTO  RAMBLE. 

Japanese  subjects  are  so  prominently  before  the  public  at  present, 
that  it  is  with  diffidence  that  one  who  has  had  neither  time  nor 
conveniences  for  following  the  literature  of  the  subject  undertakes 
any  extended  writing  on  it.  Here  and  there,  on  a  large  range  of 
subjects,  any  one  with  an  extended  residence  in  the  interior  must 
be  able  to  throw  a  little  light  that  has  not  yet  reached  the  press. 
One  frequently  sees  statements  with  regard  to  customs  or  traits  of 
the  Japanese  which  he  feels  competent  to  amplify  or  modify  ;  but 
to  find  materials,  fresh  or  approximately  so,  and  sufficiently  related 
to  arrange  under  a  single  heading  without  repetition  that  shall 
seem  inexcusable,  is  a  difficult  task  indeed. 

A  large  part  of  the  descriptions  of  city  life  and  scenes  has  been 
concerning  Tokyo.  This  is  very  natural,  as  Tokyo  is  the  only 
interior  (practically  so,  commercially  speaking)  city,  where  for- 
eigners in  considerable  numbers  are  allowed  to  reside  ;  and  very 
properly,  too,  since  it  is  the  largest  city,  the  national  capital,  and 
the  present  home  of  the  nobility  and  the  seat  of  modern  culture. 

Of  Yokohama  and  Kobe  it  may  be  said  that  one  might  as  faith- 
fully depict  America  and  its  life  with  the  interior  of  Castle  Garden 
for  a  model,  as  to  describe  under  the  name  of  Japanese  what  goes 
on  in  those  two  cities.  True,  many  strange  sights  and  sounds 
meet  the  traveller  in  those  parts,  but  a  large  proportion  of  those 
sights  and  sounds  would  be  fully  as  strange  to  some  thirty-seven 
or  thirty-eight  of  the  forty  millions  of  Japan. 

Even  Tokyo  itself  is  somewhat  unique  among  Japanese  cities, 
owing  to  its  recent  vast  increase  of  population  that  has  inundated 
out  of  sight  the  primitive  Japanese  ways.  This  is  not  so  true  of 
the  high  life  as  of  the  low  and  more  common,  for  among  those 
residents  of  Tokyo  who  belong  to  the  higher  classes  many  con- 
servatives are  to  be  found,  so  that  the  ancient  refinement  at  its 
highest  and  rarest  can  be  observed  there  better  than  elsewhere  ; 
but  the  peasantry  and  the  merchant  class,  with  little  to  lose — at  least 
in  our  eyes — and  more  to  gain  by  the  change,  have  parted  with 
much  of  their  ancient  national  essence. 

For  this  reason  Kyoto,  the  largest  truly  interior  city — the  ancient 
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capital,  still  guarded  by  law  from  foreign  residents  and  the  conse- 
quent speculation,  accompanied  by  mongrel  architecture  and  cus- 
toms— presents  phases  of  life  and  scenery  that  belong  to  Japan  as 
Japan,  and  not  as  a  British  trading-point,  as  they  are  presented  by 
no  other  large  city  in  like  degree  ;  while  the  suburban  towns,  in 
the  original  Roman  sense  of  the  word,  are  to-day  very  much  as 
they  were  centuries  ago. 

It  is  this  region  that  the  writer  has  had  the  most  opportunity  to 
observe,  and  it  is  a  few  of  the  scenes  that  come  before  one's  eyes 
there  every  day,  but  which  often  escape  the  notice  of  the  ordinary 
tourist,  that  this  paper  is  intended  to  present. 

Such  scenes,  if  we  turn  them  over  in  the  mind,  bring  more 
clearly  before  us  traits  of  character  that  in  more  practical  cases  we 
have  to  deal  with  among  these  people.  Let  us  with  such  intent 
begin  a  ramble  at  my  house-door  on  a  busy  Kyoto  street. 

As  we  pass  out  we  see  a  narrow  street,  possibly  twenty  feet 
wide,  shut  in  by  blocks  of  houses  scarcely  broken  except  at  the 
intersections  of  the  cross-streets.  The  few  other  breaks  are  not  at 
first  noticeable,  because  they  are  usually  enclosed  by  high  yard- 
walls,  reaching  nearly  to  the  eaves  of  the  houses  they  join.  No 
sidewalks  intervene  between  the  street  and  the  house  doors.  The 
houses  are  low,  occasionally  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  up  to 
the  eaves,  but  more  often-ten  or  twelve,  or  even  less.  The  gables 
are  parallel  with  the  street,  the  tile-covered  slopes  of  the  roofs  are 
unequal  in  length,  the  shorter  slope  being  toward  the  street. 

As  it  is  early,  we  have  time  for  these  external  details,  since  the 
interiors  are  hidden  behind  tightly  sealed,  apparently  windowless, 
fronts.  Soon,  however,  one  man  after  another  will  begin  opening 
the  front,  which  is  then  seen  to  consist  of  two  cases,  one  of  which, 
hinged  at  the  house  floor  level,  some  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground,  turns  downward,  and,  resting  its  free  edge  on  eighteen- 
inch  legs,  forms  an  additional  floor  space  for  the  display  of  wares, 
while  the  remaining  leaf  folds  upward  and  disappears  beneath 
the  eaves,  thus  leaving  the  whole  interior  displayed  to  the  passer- 
by, except  where,  as  may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  the  view  is 
broken  by  paper  screens. sliding  in  grooves. 
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At  the  same  time  that  this  opening-up  is  being  done,  from  almost 
every  house  a  woman  or  a  boy  has  come  out  with  a  broom  to  sweep 
half  the  street  in  front  of  his  or  her  house.  This  sweeping  is  com- 
monly a  pure  formality,  as  nothing  is  removed  from  the  space 
swept,  each  stroke  scattering  what  the  previous  one  collected. 
Here  is  food  for  speculation.  Why  is  all  this  work  done  for  noth- 
ing? The  only  answer  one  can  arrive  at  is,  that,  formerly  done 
for  the  result,  gradually  the  process  became  more  important  to  the 
common  mind,  and  has  remained  as  a  custom.  This  conclusion 
leads  to  a  further  possible  hypothesis, — that  the  Japanese  mind  is 
illogical,  incapable  of  seeing  things  in  their  true  proportions.  Ob- 
servation in  almost  all  directions  tends  to  justify  this  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  race  in  general.  Etiquette  shows  it.  For  instance, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  be  compelled  to  rise  and  make  a  considera- 
ble change  of  position  in  order  to  enable  a  Japanese  who  wishes  to 
be  polite  to  pass  behind  you.  He  forgets  that  the  reason  for  the  rule 
was  not  to  disturb  you  by  passing  in  front,  and  that  it  disturbs  you 
ten  times  as  much  by  his  insisting  upon  passing  behind.  Again  : 
Their  paintings  have  no  light  and  shade,  and  little  true  perspective. 
To  be  sure,  the  coloring  and  execution  are  most  skilful,  and  the 
work  is  admired  for  that  reason,  while  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  ac- 
curate representation  is  not  criticised.  Their  scholarship  shows  it. 
The  young  man  of  much  more  advanced  years  will  pay  little  heed, 
and  begrudge  time  to  investigating  questions  that  one  cannot  get  a 
school-boy  in  this  country  to  pass  unmastered.  The  teacher  is 
often  met  with  complaints  that  the  lesson  is  too  short,  from  the  very 
scholars  that  have  shown  least  real  knowledge  of  the  short  lesson 
assigned.  Most  fortunately  some  notable  and  highly  stimulating 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  to  be  met  with. 

As  we  proceed  down  the  street  the  morning  advances,  and  such 
houses  as  are  stores  during  the  day  have  pretty  much  all  opened 
in  the  way  described  above,  and  the  floor  which  was  cleared 
for  sleeping  space  at  night  is  gradually  being  covered  with  goods 
for  sale. 

One  of  the  first  places  open  will  have  a  large  assortment  of 
bamboo-handled,  badger's-hair-tipped  writing-pencils,   all  grades 
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of  India  ink,  various  qualities  of  paper  made  of  mulberry  bark, 
and  stone  scrapers  for  the  ink.  These  shops  hope  to  catch  the 
school-boy,  as  he  surpasses  his"  American  brother  in  the  amount 
of  time  he  can  consume  between  home  and  school. 

Further  down,  a  boy,  almost  too  short  for  his  task,  is  attempting 
to  hang  upon  an  iron  hook  under  the  eaves  of  his  shop  a  piece  of 
board  cut  to  represent  the  silhouette  of  a  squatty  jug  with  a  flaring 
brim,  to  indicate  that  that  house  sells  vinegar.  This  usually  bears 
on  each  side  a  figure  that  the  uninitiated  might  take  for  the  at- 
tempted representation  of  a  vinegar  eel,  but  we  know  it  to  be  the 
abridged  form  of  a  more  complex  character  for  the  syllable  s'  su," 
which  in  this  connection  means  vinegar,  and  which  elsewhere, 
depending  on  the  context,  may  mean  nest,  spider's  web,  etc. 

If  we  were  to  indulge  in  a  whiff  of  this  vinegar  fragrance,  we 
should  perceive  that  the  abundance  of  these  signs  indicates  the 
presence  of  another  industry.  It  would  smell  very  much  like  the 
breath  of  that  drunken  jinrikisha  man  who  pulled  you  up  from 
the  station  last  night. 

That  big  ball  over  there,  which  is  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  has  its  surface  composed  of  the  ends  of  small,  round  sticks,  is 
hung  out  to  show  where  the  rice  was  malted  and  the  liquor  brewed 
which  formed  the  basis  of  that  vinegar;  and  as  you  continue  your 
walk,  taking  as  your  guide-book  the  yarn  of  some  preceding 
traveller,  you  are  more  and  more  puzzled  to  account  for  so  much 
liquor,  if,  as  Miss  Bird  and  others  intimate,  drinking  and  drunk- 
enness are  so  infrequent.  Accepting  their  statement,  you  will 
remain  in  the  dark ;  but  casting  that  aside,  and  arguing  that  brew- 
eries mean  beer,  and  beer  means  throats,  you  will  soon  arrive  at  a 
reasonable  conclusion,  and  will  be  borne  out  in  it  by  the  sight  of 
numerous  houses,  a  little  more  airy  in  structure  than  the  average, 
often  of  two  or  three  stories  among  one-story  neighbors,  and 
usually  overlooking  a  stream  or  much  admired  landscape,  where 
at  any  season  after  supper,  in  the  warm  months  from  noon  on,  and 
on  especial  days  all  day  long,  you  can  see  young  men  and  maid- 
ens filling  themselves  with  native  beer  or  bad  imported  wines, 
thereby  filling  their  heads  with  foolish  notions  and  the  neighbor- 
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hood  with  noise.  Writers  of  the  adulating  class  call  these  "tea- 
houses," and  you  doubtless  can  get  tea  there  as  in  any  Japanese 
house.  You  can  doubtless  obtain  water  at  J.  L.  Sullivan's,  in 
Boston,  but  one  would  hardly  call  it  a  water-cure  establishment. 

These  houses  are  almost  invariably  marked  by  the  representa- 
tion in  some  way  of  a  gourd  having  a  contraction  in  the  middle 
and  a  narrow  neck  at  the  stem  end.  Either  a  remarkably  large 
or  misformed  one  is  hung  out,  or  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
house  the  shape  of  a  gourd,  or  little  gilded  ones  are  put  upon  the 
corners  of  the  lamp-post. 

Near  these  your  homesick  eye  will  be  cheered  by  a  home  sight 
— a  red  and  white  pole  to  indicate  a  hair-cutting  establishment. 
To  enter  this  in  warm  weather  you  have  to  pass  through  a  jingling 
curtain,  made  of  long  strings  of  glass  beads, — and  this  is  a  more 
unfailing  sign  than  the  pole,  which  is  a  rather  recent  though  com- 
mon innovation. 

Let  us  go  in  and  sit  down  on  a  mat  or  a  cushioned  chair,  and 
wait  for  the  summer  boarders  to  hop  into  our  clothes  and  begin 
work  on  us.  While  waiting  for  the  barber,  who  with  little  system 
or  economy  of  labor  flies  around  for  this  tool  or  that  needed  in 
doing  his  present  job,  to  finish  that  and  attend  to  us,  we  let  our 
eyes  wander  to  the  street,  which  can  be  seen  in  both  directions 
through  the  projecting  glass  sides  of  the  shop. 

Gradually  the  thoroughfare  fills  for  the  day.  A  group  of  Women 
come  scuffing  along  to  get  the  barber  to  put  their  hair  into  one  of 
the  intricate  forms  that  must  last  some  days  and  necessitate  the 
use  of  a  wooden  head-rest  for  a  pillow,  and  prevent  them  from 
washing  their  faces  for  so  long  a  time  that  the  best  of  them  get 
out  of  the  habit  of  it,  and  thus  lose  much  of  the  beauty  that  is 
really  theirs  by  nature.  This  group  is  startled  by  a  jinrikisha, 
and  is  thrown  into  uncontrollable  laughter  by  the  perplexity  that 
their  scattering  causes  the  man  who  pulls.  Before  they  can  collect 
themselves  the  Kyoto  jinrikisha  cry  of  "Ow!  ow!"  has  once 
more  produced  the  same  result,  and  just  as  the  poor  runner  thinks 
himself  fairly  by  them,  a  small  child  staggers  out  on  his  ungainly 
clogs,  and  falls  with  a  dreadful  cry  flat  at  the  runner's  feet,  there- 
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by  causing   that   distracted   gentleman   almost   to   sit  down  in   his 
shafts  to  avoid  injuring  the  youngster. 

As  one  gets  used  to  the  motion  in  the  street,  one's  eyes  will 
again  turn  to  the  business  signs.  One  form  that  seems  more  com- 
mon than  any  other  is  a  piece  of  board  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  stock- 
ing foot,  except  that  there  is  a  projection  directly  over  the  instep 
about  as  large  as  would  be  the  big  toe  of  the  contained  foot, — and 
that  is  what  it  is,  the  big  toe  compartment,  which  when  the  stock- 
ing is  folded  for  sale  comes  just  about  at  the  instep,  at  right  angles, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  rest  of  the  foot.  This  is  the  stocking  dealer's 
sign,  but  it  has  come  to  mean  dry  goods  in  general,  as  it  is  the 
most  important  form.  This  fact  is  accounted  for  by  the  consid- 
eration that  within  the  house  it  is  the  only  covering  ever  worn  on 
the  feet,  and  hence  subjected  to  more  rough  wear  than  any  other 
garment. 

In  front  of  the  stocking  shop  you  see  standing  a  pair  of  wheels 
with  a  long  ladder  balanced  on  the  axle.  Bundles  of  stockings — 
for  this  is  a  factory  as  well  as  a  salesplace — are  being  carried  out 
and  loaded  on  the  two  ends  of  the  ladder  so  as  almost  but  not 
quite  to  preserve  the  balance.  This  is  a  cart,  and  the  finished  load 
will  be  a  trifle  heavier  at  the  rear  end  by  the  time  the  man  who 
acts  as  driver  and  beast  in  one  has  slipped  over  his  shoulders  and 
under  his  arms — as  we  boys  used  to  place  the  reins  to  play  horse — 
a  broad  cloth-covered  loop  pulling  by  a  rope  on  the  axle,  while 
permitting  him  to  stand  just  about  abreast  of  the  forward  end  of 
the  cart,  and  guide  it  with  the  little  handle  set  in  at  right  angles 
like  the  handles  on  a  scythe-snath. 

Most  of  the  freight  of  the  empire,  except  where  steamers  and 
man-power  canal-boats  can  go,  is  transported  in  this  way.  For 
though  horses,  bullocks,  and  cows  are  not  rare  as  pack  animals, 
the  former  are  never,  and  the  others  not  very  generally,  used  for 
hauling  goods.  And  even  parallel  with  great  railroad  lines,  the 
high-roads  will  be  almost  blocked  for  miles  with  these  freight  carts 
drawn  by  men,  women,  and  children,  while  in  plain  sight  are 
passing  lightly  loaded  trains.  Such  is  the  cheapness  of  human 
labor  !    Why  !  in  grading  a  railroad,  in  place  of  the  ever  advancing 
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construction-train  you  see  the  transportation  of  gravel  and  ballast 
in  baskets  hung  on  yokes  over  men's  shoulders. 

On  hilly  roads  considerable  communities  gain  a  large  part  of 
their  support  by  helping  over  the  hills  the  carters,  whose  loads 
are  adjusted  with  reference  to  level  ground. 

Still  waiting  for  our  turn,  one  of  us  pulls  out  and  begins  idly  to 
examine  the  change  in  his  pocket,  comparing  the  various  issues 
of  old-fashioned  square-holed  cash.  On  looking  up  again  as  that 
occupation  fails  to  amuse,  he  notices  the  exact  counterpart  of  one 
of  them  in  the  shape  of  a  transparency  sign-board,  hanging  over 
the  house-door  across  the  way.  That,  as  we  continue  our  walk, 
turns  out  to  be  a  common  sign.  What  can  it  mean?  What  may 
one  find  for  sale  beneath  it?  Probably  when  you  see  the  variety 
of  things  offered,  you  will  be  as  much  perplexed  with  regard  to  its 
significance  as  ever.  It  is,  you  will  find  on  inquiry,  the  tobacco- 
nist's sign,  and  has  come  to  be  so  from  the  fact  that  tobacco-sellers 
used  in  olden  times  to  be  the  money-changers,  just  as  druggists 
will  sell  you  postage-stamps  here  ;  and  among  the  old-fashioned 
money  these  cheap  coins  were  the  rule  rather  than,  as  now,  the 
exception.  What  a  comment  upon  the  importance  of  tobacco  to 
the  Japanese,  that  that  was  the  most  convenient  store  at  which 
to  get  change  !  One  sees  to-day  that  the  use  of  the  weed  cannot 
have  fallen  much  into  decadence.  Men,  women,  and  young  boys 
and  girls  pretty  close  to  childhood,  smoke — a  whiff  or  two  at  a 
time,  no  one  knows  how  many  times  a  day,  and  invariably  inhal- 
ing the  smoke.  The  common  formula  corresponding  to  "Won't 
you  come  in  a  moment?  "is  "  Oh,  come  up  just  a  whiff."  In  the 
case  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower — the  working — classes,  I 
believe  tobacco  is  almost  a  necessity  to  remove  the  feeling  of 
faintness  caused  by  manual  labor  on  improper  and  innutritious 
food,  such  as  they  are  all  dependent  on,  for  they  are  better  work- 
ers while  they  work  than  most  rice-fed  people. 

An  earnest-looking  man  attracts  your  attention  just  now  by  an 
appeal  to  your  ears.  He  passes  by  occasionally,  clapping  together 
a  pair  of  hardwood  blocks,  till,  reaching  the  corner,  he  strikes  a 
number  of  successive  blows,  first  slow,  then  faster  and  faster,  till 
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he  stops  with  a  trill — almost.  After  such  an  introduction  has 
drawn  a  crowd,  in  strong,  nasal  tones  he  chants  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  evening  performance  of  some  theatre,  following  with  a 
list  of  the  attractive  features  and  the  admission  fees  ;  then  two 
sharp  raps,  and  he  is  off  at  a  dog-trot  for  the  next  corner.  His 
dress  is  adapted  to  his  work.  The  blue  tunic  is  short  and  girded 
up  tight,  and  covered  all  over  with  red  or  white  characters  descrip- 
tive of  the  theatre  he  represents.  His  legs  are  covered  with  tight 
hose,  and  he  has  the  travellers'  straw  sandals  tied  on  his  feet. 

Such  sights  as  these  are  daily  met  with,  and  are  not  the  oddities 
which  attract  the  most  intense  curiosity,  but  they  do,  more  truly 
than  many  of  the  oddities,  give  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
adult  Japanese  as  it  is  effected  by  the  constant  surroundings  of 

childhood. 

S.  C.  Bartlett,  Jr. 
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Ezra  Abrams  was  old  ;  Ezra  Abrams  was  feeble  ;  Ezra  Abrams 
wore  miserable  clothes  ; — but  Ezra  Abrams  was  a  Jew,  and  so  the 
population  of  Starvation  Alley  concluded  that  Ezra  Abrams  was 
rich . 

Every  morning,  when  the  throngs  of  operatives  answered  the 
clanging  summons  of  the  mill  bells,  and  went  hurrying  through 
the  streets  to  the  factory,  the  Jew  joined  them,  but  only  as  far  as 
the  iron  gates,  where  he  would  stop  and  watch  them  pass  till  the 
last  had  entered,  and  then  he  would  turn  away  from  the  great 
jarring  buildings,  with  their  huge  chimneys,  and  walk  back  across 
the  town  to  where  the  mill-agent's  new  house  was  being  built,  and 
there  he  would  stop  and  watch  the  carpenters  all  day  long.  After 
some  weeks  the  house  was  finished,  and  they  began  to  move  in 
the  rich  furniture  and  the  soft  carpets  and  the  beautiful  pictures, 
while  Ezra  Abrams  seemed  perfectly  contented  if  he  could  but 
look  on  the  fine  things  as  they  were  carried  from  the  drays  into 
the  house. 

At  night   Ezra  Abrams  went   home  to   Starvation  Alley,  sat  in 
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his  one  wretched  chair,  opened  a  black  box  on  the  floor,  and,  as 
the  tallow  candle  sputtered  and  dripped,  gazed  hour  after  hour 
upon  its  contents. 

Mrs.  Mulligan  had  watched  him  many  a  time  through  the  key- 
hole. She  was  sure  that  there  was  a  diamond  in  the  box.  Once 
she  asked  him  what  he  kept  there,  and  he  told  her  a  jewel  of 
great  price.  So  Mrs.  Mulligan  guarded  that  door  like  a*  very 
dragon,  fearing  some  one  would  rob  him,  for  she  often  thought, — 
"He  will  die  soon,  the  old  man,  and  then  the  jewel  will  be 
for  me." 

One  day  it  was  whispered  about  that  the  new  agent  had  come 
home  with  his  bride  of  a  year  from  Europe,  and  the  wrinkled 
old  toilers  in  the  mill  added  that  the  lady  was  beautiful,  that  she 
had  dark  hair,  and  that  her  name  was  Rachel. 

Ezra  Abrams  heard  the  news,  and  went  rambling  off  across  the 
river  to  the  woods  where  the  children  picked  violets  for  Decora- 
tion Day  ;  and  when  he  came  back  late  in  the  evening  he  looked 
longer  than  ever  in  the  black  box  on  the  floor. 

The  next  day  the  new  agent  and  his  wife  went  out  to  drive 
about  the  city,  and  not  only  the  people  of  Starvation  Alley,  but 
the  people  who  lived  in  the  fine  houses  about  the  park,  all  thought 
the  lady  was  very  lovely  but  very  sad.  And  Ezra  thought  so  too. 
He  watched  her  from  a  distance,  and  then  went  home  and  cried  a 
little.  You  see  he  was  such  an  old,  old  man,  and  such  a  feeble 
one,  that  the  beautiful  lady's  sorrow,  whatever  it  might  be,  affected 
him  as  though  it  were  his  own. 

He  crept  out  again  in  the  evening,  and  went  and  stood  under 
the  agent's  windows,  where  the  lights  from  the  drawing-room 
made  a  radiance  in  the  fog  ;  and  then,  after  a  while,  he  looked  in 
at  the  beautiful  lady  and  her  husband  and  wondered  what  they 
were  saying  to  each  other.  Now  the  beautiful  lady  was  saying, —  » 
"John,  are  you  sure?  Sometimes  I  fancy  he  may  just  have  dis- 
appeared, and  is  staying  hidden  away  from  us  somewhere,  he  was 
so  afraid,  you  know,  of  being  a  trouble  to  us  in  our  new  life." 
And  the  agent  answered, — "  Rachel,  I  am  sure  no  one  was  saved 
from  the  accident,  and  we  searched  far  and  near." 
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" John,"  said  the  beautiful  lady  again,  ''when  we  came  here 
yesterday  there  was  oh  the  table  a  bunch  of  the  wood  violets  he 
used  always  to  give  me,  and  they  made  me  cry." 

Some  one  else  at  the  window  began  to  cry  too  just  then,  but  he 
choked  back  the  sobs,  and  with  a  whispered  "All  for  the  best, 
the  best,"  went  back  to  Starvation  Alley.  Mrs.  Mulligan  looked 
on  his  face,  paler  even  than  it  was  yesterday,  when  he  came  in, 
and  thought,  "The  jewel  will  surely  be  mine  before  long." 

There  was  trouble  at  the  mill,  not  among  the  men  and  women 
who  had  worked  there  for  years,  and  who  lived  and  starved  and 
got  drunk  and  died,  or  were  killed,  in  Starvation  Alley, — oh,  no  ! 
but  from  a  fresh  body  of  operatives  who  had  come  to  labor  in  the 
new  mill  just  completed.  What  the  rights  of  the  case  were  no 
one  could  find  out.  What  the  laborers  knew  was,  that  flour  was 
high  and  wages  low  ;  so  they  "  struck,"  and  appointed  a  committee 
who  went  up  and  saw  the  agent,  and  the  agent  told  them  they 
were  getting  higher  wages  than  were  paid  anywhere  else  in  the 
country ;  and  they  told  the  agent  that  they  did  not  see  how  that 
helped  them  any.  And  then  both  sides  got  angry,  and  threats  were 
made  ;  and  after  the  committee  went  back  to  the  strikers,  stories 
went  floating  about  that  the  Pinkertons  and  the  militia  were  com- 
ing, and  other  stories  that  if  they  did  the  mills  would  surely  be 
burned.  So,  taken  all  together,  it  was  a  very  miserable  time 
indeed. 

Starvation  Alley  sympathized  with  the  strikers,  and  blustered  a 
good  deal  about  their  wrongs,  all  but  Ezra  Abrams,  who  said 
very  little,  but  kept  growing  paler  and  paler.  At  last  the  strikers 
went  mad,  as  it  seemed,  and  one  night  after  a  stormy  meeting 
started  for  the  agent's  house.  When  the  noisy  mob  reached  it  the 
new  agent  stood  in  the  doorway  ready  to  meet  them,  while  behind 
him  could  be  seen  the  beautiful  lady,  sadder  than  ever,  and  almost 
as  pale  as  old  Ezra  Abrams.  Then  they  threatened  the  agent, 
brutally  threatened  him  ;  but  he  stood  calm  and  still  and  listened, 
and  then  suddenly  a  great  paving-stone  was  thrown  straight 
through  the  air  at  his  head.  Instead  of  the  agent,  however,  it  hit 
poor  old  Ezra  Abrams,  who  had  been  getting  nearer  and  nearer 
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all  the  time.  But  no  more  missiles  came,  for  the  crowd  were  fright- 
ened and  sorry  for  the  old  man,  and  greatly  amazed,  for  as  he  fell 
the  agent's  wife  had  come  rushing  out,  and  had  bent  over  the 
fallen  figure  with  a  loud  cry. 

The  strike  ended  the  next  day ;  and  when  the  beautiful  lady 
went  to  meet  her  husband  at  the  mill  the  look  of  sadness  was 
gone,  and  beside  her  in  the  carriage  sat  Ezra  Abrams,  happy  and 
smiling. 

But  Mrs.  Mulligan  was  grieved,  for  when  she  opened  the  black 
box  all  she  found  was  a  picture  of  the  agent's  wife  with  a  line 
written  across  it :  "  For  my  dearly  loved  father,  from  his  daughter 
Rachel." 

M.  P.  7. 


JOHN  LEDYARD. 


The  name  of  John  Ledyard  still  lingers  in  this  vicinity,  although 
it  is  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  since  he  passed  nine  months 
in  Dartmouth,  preparing  himself  to  be  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians.  The  Connecticut  bridge  and  an  island  in  the  river  are 
called  Ledyard  after  this  traveller,  who  first  displayed  his  erratic 
and  adventurous  spirit  while  here.  A  sketch  of  his  remarkable 
life  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  on  account  of  this  connection 
with  the  college,  if  the  results  of  his  labors  were  not  great  or  far- 
reaching,  and  his  noble  persistence  and  sacrifices  for  mankind 
have  long  since  been  forgotten  ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered and  praised  so  long  as  such  qualities  are  extolled  by  men. 

Ledyard  came  to  Dartmouth  from  his  home  in  Connecticut  upon 
the  invitation  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend 
of  his  grandfather,  John  Ledyard,  in  whose  care  young  Ledyard 
had  been  since  the  death  of  his  father,  a  sea  captain,  several  years 
before.  He  wound  his  way  up  the  Connecticut  valley,  through 
the  almost  trackless  forests,  not  on  horseback,  as  was  the  conven- 
tional manner  of  making  such  a  trip  in  those  days,  but  riding  in 
a  sulky,  which  attracted  much  attention   here,  as  it  was  the  first 
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vehicle  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  seen  on  Dartmouth  Plain. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  anything  like  suitable  roads,  and  the 
entire  lack  of  bridges,  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  were  greatly 
multiplied  by  travelling  in  this  way  instead  of  the  more  usual 
one,  and  evinced  no  little  pluck  and  enterprise.  His  reason  for 
journeying  in  such  fashion  was  this  :  Notwithstanding  his  inten- 
tion of  studying  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  the  devotion  of 
his  relatives,  at  least,  to  the  Indian  cause,  Ledyard  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  theatrical  performances,  and  he  determined  to 
relieve  the  monotony  and  tedium  of  the  long  winter  by  a  few 
exhibitions.  To  make  sure  of  this,  he  loaded  down  the  poor 
sulky  with  calico  curtains  and  various  other  apparatus  for  execut- 
ing this  plan.  These  were  used  several  times  in  tragedies,  for 
which  he  had  a  special  liking.  He  always  took  the  principal  part 
himself.  The  performances  undoubtedly  proved  anything  but 
tragic  to  the  audience,  and  introduced  a  little  merriment  into  the 
sober  tenor  of  student  life  in  that  small,  isolated  community.  He 
was  also  much  given  to  reading  plays. 

But  such  diversions  did  not  long  suffice  to  gratify  his  restlessness, 
for  he  had  been  at  Dartmouth  less  than  four  months  when  he 
started  off,  without  notice  to  his  mates  or  permission  from  the  pres- 
ident, as  it  would  seem,  upon  a  tour  of  investigation  among  the 
Six  Nations.  The  exact  extent  of  his  wanderings  at  this  time  is  not 
known,  but  he  probably  went  as  far  north  as  the  borders  of  Canada. 
The  main  object  of  the  journey  was  undoubtedly  to  look  over  the 
missionary  ground  which  was  to  be  his  future  field  of  action  ;  and 
judging  from  his  silence  ever  afterward  upon  the  subject,  this  look 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  zeal  for  the  cause.  He  acquired  in 
this  excursion  a  knowledge  of  Indian  manners  and  language  which 
afterward  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  intercourse  with  sav- 
ages in  various  parts  of  the  world.  After  an  absence  of  three  and 
a  half  months,  he  returned  to  his  college  duties,  but  he  could  not 
long  remain  in  a  quiescent  state,  and  we  soon  find  him  organizing 
a  party  for  mountain  climbing.  In  the  midst  of  winter  this  party 
set  out,  with  Ledyard  leading,  for  a  neighboring  mountain  :  what 
mountain  this  is,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.     The  night  was 
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passed  on   the   summit,  when   all   returned  well   pleased  with   the 
jaunt,  but  satisfied,  and  not  caring  for  a  repetition. 

Now  that  his  intentions  of  becoming  a  missionary  were  given 
up,  Ledyard  began  to  take  less  and  less  interest  in  his  college 
work.  His  eccentric  habits  also  called  forth  many  a  rebuke  from 
Dr.  Wheelock,  and  he  came  to  think  himself  ill  treated.  This  his 
independent  and  haughty  spirit  resented,  and  to  put  an  end  to  all 
these  difficulties  he  determined  to  make  his  escape.  He  took  a 
few  of  his  intimate  friends  into  his  secret.  In  returning  to  his 
home,  he  would  not  creep  along  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut  in 
his  prosy,  rickety  old  chaise,  but,  more  in  accordance  with  his 
disposition,  would  glide  down  this  lordly  river  which  he  had  come 
to  love,  encountering  the  dangers,  great  as  they  were,  with  relish. 
Consequently  he  and  his  companions  felled  a  big  tree,  and  hewed 
it  into  a  canoe  fifty  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide. 

When  this  was  safely  launched  his  joy  was  complete,  and  he 
did  not  linger  long  to  bid  adieu  to  the  haunts  of  the  Muses,  in 
whose  favor  he  did  not  seem  to  abide.  With  a  bearskin  for  a 
covering,  an  ample  stock  of  provisions,  and  two  books — a  Greek 
testament  and  Ovid — he  paddled  his  clumsy  canoe  to  the  middle  of 
the  river,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  current,  to  be  borne  by  it 
to  Hartford.  The  dangers  of  such  a  trip  were  greatly  increased 
by  his  ignorance  of  the  Connecticut,  which  ran  for  much  of  its 
course  through  a  wilderness  and  over  falls  and  through  dangerous 
rapids.  As  he  approached  Bellows  Falls,  he  was  intently  reading 
when  the  sound  of  the  rushing  water  drew  his  attention  from  his 
book  just  in  time  for  him  to  save  himself  by  the  greatest  efforts. 
He  soon  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  who  were  much 
attracted  by  the  novelty  of  such  a  voyage,  and  they  dragged  his 
boat  around   to  smooth  water,  and  saw  it  safely  launched  again ► 

After  reaching  home,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wheelock  in  reply 
to  several  letters  which  the  president  had  written  to  his  uncle,  who 
was  now  his  guardian.  These  letters  complained  of  his  utter  dis- 
regard of  discipline,  and  thoughtless  waste  of  his  slender  means. 
Ledyard's  letter  was  sharp  and  somewhat  overbearing,  but  on  the 
whole  very  respectful.     He   closed  with  this  :   "  So  far  as  I  know 
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myself,  I  came  to  your  college  under  influences  of  the  good  kind, 
whether  you,  sir,  believe  it  or  not.  The  acquaintance  I  have 
gained  there  is  dearer  than  I  can  possibly  express.  Farewell, 
dear  Dartmouth  ! " 

This  is  the  last  of  Ledyard's  connection  with  the  college,  and 
he  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  but  for  a  short 
time.  It  was  very  distasteful  to  him,  and  soon  he  appeared  in  the 
strikingly  different  but  more  congenial  character  of  a  sailor.  He 
was  under  a  captain  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father, 
and  was  therefore  treated  by  him  rather  as  a  friend  and  associate 
than  one  of  the  crew.  The  voyage  was  to  the  Barbary  coast,  and 
thence  homeward  by  way  of  the  West  Indies.  This  trip  was  with- 
out incident,  except  that  while  the  ship  was  lying  at  Gibraltar, 
Ledyard  was  found  all  at  once  to  be  missing,  and  his  whereabouts 
could  not  be  discovered.  At  length  it  was  reported  that  he  was 
among  the  soldiers  at  the  barracks,  and  the  captain  went  himself 
to  bring  him  back.  He  found  him  dressed  in  the  British  uniform, 
and  carrying  himself  with  a  very  martial  air.  He  said  he  had 
enlisted  because  he  liked  the  service,  and  thought  the  profession 
of  a  soldier  well  suited  to  a  man  of  honor  and  enterprise,  but  that 
he  would  not  be  obstinate,  and  was  willing  to  go  back  if  the  cap- 
tain insisted  on  it  and  would  procure  his  release.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  from  the  time  of  sailing,  the  vessel  was  again  in  the  harbor 
at  New  London.  Ledyard  had  gained  little  from  the  voyage 
except  experience,  which  would  serve  him  in  his  later  wanderings, 
and  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  means  of  support.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  never  to  have  troubled  him.  His  own  needs  were 
always  the  last  thing  to  have  his  attention.  He  ever  thought  it 
mean  to  consider  his  own  paltry  wants  while  he  could  serve  man- 
kind. In  consequence  of  this  spirit,  noble  as  it  was,  he  lived  in 
poverty  his  whole  life,  and  sometimes  in  utter  destitution  ;  and  he 
never  accomplished  as  much  as  he  certainly  would  if  his  great  and 
commendable  ambition  had  been  tempered  by  judgment. 

At  this  juncture  he  determined  to  visit  some  wealthy  relatives  in 
England,  of  whom  he  had  often  heard  his  grandfather  tell.  The 
object  of  this  visit  is  not  known,  nor  did  he  seem  to  have  anything 
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definite  in  mind  only  to  gain  help  in  some  way  from  them.  He 
reached  London  penniless,  having  begged  as  he  journeyed  afoot 
from  Plymouth  there.  Great  expectations  buoyed  him  up,  but 
they  were  to  be  disappointed.  He  found  relatives,  but  not  meet- 
ing with  the  reception  for  which  he  had  looked,  he  went  from  their 
house  in  anger,  never  to  return,  although  invited  several  times 
afterward  to  do  so. 

Captain  Cook  was  just  now  preparing  for  his  third  and  last 
voyage  around  the  world.  His  successes  had  been  such  and  his 
fame  was  so  great  that  the  whole  country  was  interested  in  this 
new  enterprise.  Ledyard  was  seized  with  the  desire  to  accompany 
him,  and  relying  upon  his  presence  and  address  alone,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  Cook,  who  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  appear- 
ance that  he  took  him  into  his  service  as  corporal  of  marines. 
This  well  known  voyage  proved  the  most  noteworthy  of  any  that 
our  traveller  ever  took.  The  expedition  sailed  in  two'vessels  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  to  New  Zealand  and  the 
Friendly  and  Sandwich  islands.  After  considerable  time  spent  at 
the  last,  the  course  was  continued  through  Behring  Straits,  and 
back  by  way  of  Nootka  Sound  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 
It  was  here  that  Ledyard  made  those  observations  which  led  him 
to  advocate  so  strongly  the  establishment  of  trading-posts  on  this 
coast,  and  to  devote  several  years  of  fruitless  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish it.  Although  written  some  two  years  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, Ledyard's  narrative  of  the  disasters  which  befell  them  upon 
their  return  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  which  culminated  in  the 
assassination  of  Captain  Cook,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  we  have. 
He  was  a  close  and  careful  observer  of  all  those  proceedings,  and 
narrated  nothing  that  he  did  not  see  himself.  From  here  they 
sailed  for  Kamchatka  and  England.  For  two  years  subsequent 
to  his  return  he  continued  in  the  navy,  but  steadily  refused  to  be 
attached  to  any  squadron  which  came  to  America,  declaring  that 
he  would  not  take  up  arms  against  his  native  country.  A  desire 
to  return  home,  however,  overcame  this  scruple,  and  we  find  him, 
December,  1782,  on  board  a  British  man-of-war  in  Long  Island 
Sound.     Obtaining  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  ship,  he  left  to 
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return  no  more.  He  made  a  visit  to  his  mother  and  other  relatives, 
who  were  overjoyed  at  seeing  him  after  his  wanderings,  which 
had  lasted  ten  years.  After  spending  four  months  in  Hartford, 
during  which  time  he  wrote  the  Journal  of  Cook's  Voyage,  he 
went  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  see  what  could  be  done  by 
way  of  getting  up  an  expedition  to  the  north-west  coast.  He  met 
with  favor  from  Robert  Morris,  the  great  financier,  who  proposed 
to  furnish  him  with  a  suitable  vessel,  but  for  some  reason  failed  to 
do  so.  He  next  resorted  to  France,  where  he  received  the  help 
and  encouragement  of  Jefferson  and  Lafayette,  but  all  his  endeav- 
ors came  to  nothing  ;  and  neither  here  nor  in  England  could  he 
obtain  a  passage  for  himself  to  the  north-west, — for  it  was  a  part  of 
his  plan  to  be  landed  there  himself,  and  thence  to  make  his  way 
alone  across  the  continent,  exploring  the  country  and  learning 
something  of  the  customs  and  language  of  the  natives.  Foiled  in 
all  such  attempts,  he  determined  to  cross  Siberia,  and,  obtaining  a 
passage  from  its  eastern  coast,  thus  to  carry  out  his  project.  He 
obtained  a  passport  from  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Yakutsk  in  eastern  Siberia,  when  he  was  arrested 
by  her  majesty's  order,  and  brought  to  the  frontier  of  Poland, 
where  he  was  released  with  the  charge  never  to  return  to  Russian 
territory.  Heart-broken,  he  made  his  way  to  London,  where 
good  news  awaited  him.  A  society  of  prominent  men  had  lately 
been  formed  to  promote  discoveries  in  Africa,  called  the  African 
Association.  Some  of  Ledyard's  old  London  friends  belonged  to 
this  society,  and  through  their  influence  he  was  now  invited  to  be 
its  agent.  He  accepted  the  invitation  immediately.  His  instruc- 
tions were  few  and  simple.  He  was  to  repair  first  to  Egypt, 
travel  thence  across  the  continent,  make  such  observations  as  he 
could,  and  report  the  results  to  the  association.  He  set  off  upon  this 
mission  with  great  hopes,  which  were  not  to  be  realized.  Reach- 
ing Cairo,  he  was  delayed  for  a  long  time  to  wait  for  a  caravan 
with  which  he  could  go  into  the  interior.  While  so  waiting,  he  was 
suddenly  stricken  down  by  a  fatal  disease.  Thus  he  died  under 
much  the  same  circumstances  as  did  that  other  noble  explorer, 
Mungo  Park,  whose  life  Ledyard's  so  markedly  resembled. 

C.  M.  S. 
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Since  the  founding  of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  in  1881, 
through  the  efforts  of  Prof.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard,  a  sufficient  en- 
dowment has  never  been  obtained  to  admit  the  securing  of  a  per- 
manent director  for  it,  but  a  director  has  been  chosen  annually 
from  the  Greek  professors  of  our  colleges  in  rotation.  The  disad- 
vantages to  the  school  of  such  a  course  are  at  once  apparent.  No 
such  uniform  policy  can  be  carried  out  under  this  shifting  man- 
agement as  otherwise,  and  most  of  the  professors  go  out  with  no 
better  equipment  for  the  work  than  their  study  of  classical  Greek 
and  such  an  impracticable  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern 
Athens  and  its  surroundings  as  they  have  acquired  from  books. 
As  a  consequence,  they  are,  for  a  time  at  least,  greatly  handi- 
capped in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  are  often  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  embarrassment  of  having  pupils  under  them  who, 
from  a  longer  acquaintance  with  the  school,  are  really  better  fitted 
in  some  respects  to  be  at  its  head  than  they.  This,  of  course, 
tends  to  inefficiency  and  to  greatly  lower  respect  for  the  school, 
which  can  never  rank  with  its  German  neighbor  until  its  affairs 
are  differently  administered.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  gains  to  be  credited  to  the  present  system,  especially  in  its 
benefit  upon  the  colleges.  The  departure  of  a  professor  for  the 
directorship  tends  to  arouse  an  interest  in  his  college,  and  the  pro- 
fessor, too,  must  return  better  equipped  from  this  sojourn  in  the 
city  whose  language  and  literature  form  the  greater  part  of  his 
life-study.  It  is  Dartmouth's  good  fortune  to  have  the  director 
this  year,  and  we  ought  to  make  the  most  of  it  possible.  If  we 
are  ever  to  take  an  interest  in  things  Grecian,  now  is  a  good  time. 
Several  new  and  more  popular  books  along  this  line  have  lately 
been  added  to  the  library.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  announce 
here  that  Prof.  Richardson  will  soon  have  an  article  in  the  Lit- 
erary Monthly  on  the  American  School  and  its  Work. 
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The  annual  assessment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  levied 
upon  Dartmouth  as  her  share  toward  supporting  the  American 
School,  has  always  been  paid  by  the  alumni  of  New  York,  and 
this  is  the  first  year  that  the  college  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
getting  a  direct  benefit  from  this  money  that  has  been  paid  on 
her  account.  Prof.  Richardson  has  been  given  nothing  by  the 
trustees  or  faculty  for  the  purchase  of  photographs,  casts,  or  any- 
thing for  the  walls  of  the  rooms,  or  to  help  him  in  his  lectures  and 
in  the  class-room  when  he  returns.  He  certainly  should  bring 
home  something  of  the  kind.  The  college  may  never  have  another 
man  on  the  ground  with  equal  opportunities,  and  it  will  be  at  least 
some  years  before  another  professor  can  go.  Recognizing  this 
fact,  it  has  been  proposed  to  raise  a  small  fund  of  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars  and  send  to  him  for  this  purpose.  One  hundred  dol- 
lars has  already  been  subscribed  and  paid  in  by  the  following 
New  York  alumni : 


H.  N.  Twombley, 

$25 

Horace  Russell, 

^ 

Fisher  A.  Baker,   . 

IO 

C.  M.  Hough,  '79, 

IO 

H.  B.  Closson,  '79, 

IO 

Henry  Melville,  '79, 

5 

E.  W.  Sanborn,  '78, 

5 

Dr.  John  Ordronaux,  '50, 

5 

Dr.  C.  A.  Dana,  '72, 

1                                       A 

5 

$100 


Others  have  promised  assistance.  The  money  will  be  forwarded 
to  Prof.  Richardson  as  fast  as  it  is  paid  in,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
entire  fund  may  soon  be  raised.  It  is  conspicuously  needed,  and 
there  certainly  should  be  no  trouble  in  securing  it.  The  Lit.  will 
be  glad  to  receive  contributions  to  forward  to  the  committee  in 
New  York  which  has  this  matter  in  charge,  giving  credit  to  these 
as  it  will  to  all  contributions  to  this  fund. 
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The  Alumni  Lecture  Course  of  '88-89  was  so  pleasant  and  suc- 
cessful that  the  Lit.  has  arranged  another  for  this  winter.  A 
sufficient  number  of  alumni  have  kindly  accepted  our  invitation 
to  insure  an  admirable  course.  We  will  give  the  names  of  the 
speakers  and  the  subjects  of  their  addresses  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  first  lecture  will  be  given  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  winter 
term.  The  object  of  this  full  course  is  to  aid  in  bringing  us  into 
full  touch  with  the  alumni,  a  thing  which  is  greatly  needed,  but 
is  difficult  to  effect  because  of  the  distance  of  the  college  from  cen- 
tres where  so  many  of  the  alumni  are  congregated.  We  hope 
that  a  large  attendance  on  these  lectures  will  evince  the  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  students  of  the  kindness  and  trouble  of 
those  who  come  to  speak  to  us,  and  we  are  sure  that  all  the  speak- 
ers who  are  coming  will  have  something  to  say  to  us  which  none 
can  profitably  lose.  This  course  is  altogether  different  from  that 
of  the  regular  Lecture  Association,  and  will  not  conflict  in  the  least 
with  it. 


This  leads  us  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  Lecture  Associa- 
tion. Its  managers  are  laboring  under  great  disadvantages,  aris- 
ing from  a  debt  and  the  lack  of  a  suitable  place  for  holding  the 
entertainments  ;  but  they  should  not  be  abandoned  on  this  account. 
They  guarantee  the  very  best  course  which  the  money  entrusted 
to  them  can  procure.  We  need  some  good  entertainments  to  be- 
guile a  little  of  the  tedium  of  our  long  winter.  Let  us  give  the 
association  the  support  which  it  deserves  at  our  hands,  and  have 
them. 


We  are  much  pleased  that  our  proposition  to  have  a  banquet  of 
the  editorial  boards  of  Williams,  Amherst,  and  Dartmouth  at 
Springfield  was  so  cordially  received.  Inter-collegiate  meetings 
of  any  kind  tend  to  good.  They  arouse  enthusiasm,  and  all  who 
attend  them  invariably  return  to  take  up  their  work  with  greater 
zest.  By  comparison,  too,  our  own  faults  are  discovered,  and  we 
gain  suggestions  as  to  how  to  overcome  them.  The  college  press 
is  an  important  factor  in  our  life,  and  nothing  which  will  give  it 
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greater  efficiency  should  be  left  undone.  We  are  glad  that  repre- 
sentatives from  other  colleges  than  the  three  mentioned  are  to  be 
with  us,  the  more  the  better,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  this 
meeting  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 


This  suggests  another  proposition  which  we  have  had  in  mind 
for  some  time.  The  editors  of  the  Lit.  have  not  kept  up  the  cus- 
tom of  having  a  meeting  and  banquet  each  year.  Perhaps  once  a 
year  is  too  often  to  hold  such  a  meeting,  but  once  in  five  years  cer- 
tainly is  not.  This  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  Lit's  existence,  and  we 
propose  a  little  celebration,  to  be  participated  in  by  all  the  ex-  and 
present  editors  who  can  possibly  come  together.  Many  of  the  old 
editors  are  in  or  about  New  York  city,  so  that  this  would  seem  to 
be  the  best  place  to  meet ;  and  to  accommodate  many  who  will  be 
having  a  vacation  at  the  time,  a  date  near  New  Year's  would  seem 
most  advantageous.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  proposition  can 
be  carried  out. 


All  members  and  friends  of  the  town  and  college  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  work  upon  the  history,  which  was  begun  with  so 
much  promise  by  the  late  Judge  Chase,  has  been  taken  up  by 
Prof.  J.  K.  Lord.  The  first  volume  will  be  published  about  next 
Commencement.     J.  Wilson  &  Son  are  the  printers. 


> 
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Students  and  Alumni  are  earnestly  requested  to  contribute  to  this  department  letters  bearing  upon 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  college.  The  usual  restriction  holds  good,  however,  that  the  editors 
do  not  necessarily  endorse  all  views  herein  expressed. 

Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  9,  1890. 
Editors  of  the  Lit. : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Alumni  Association,  held  in  Han- 
over last  Commencement,  Judge  Burnap,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  trustees  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  alumni  representation  on  that  board,  stated 
that  a  communication  had  been  received  from  the  trustees  agree- 
ing to  the  proposition,  and  suggesting  a  joint  committee  to  form  a 
feasible  plan  for  the  purpose.  The  alumni  concurred,  and  the  com- 
mittee were  appointed  as  follows  :  By  the  trustees,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H. 
Quint,  Hon.  Isaac  W.  Smith,  William  M.  Chase  ;  by  the  alumni, 
J.  B.  Richardson  '59,  of  Boston,  G.  H.  Tucker  '61,  of  New  York, 
W.  L.  Burnap  '63,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  Frank  S.  Streeter  '74,  of 
Concord,  Justin  H.  Smith  '77,  of  Boston. 

The  Alumni  Association,  at  their  annual  meeting  at  3  p.  m.  on 
Wednesday,  25th,  elected  these  officers  :  President,  George  A. 
Marden  '61,  of  Lowell ;  vice-presidents,  D.  G.  Rollins  '60,  of 
New  York,  Thomas  Proctor  '79,  of  Boston,  G.  E.  Merrill  '69, 
Philip  Carpenter  '77,  of  New  York  ;  secretary,  Prof.  C.  F.  Emer- 
son of  Hanover ;  treasurer,  Prof.  E.  J.  Bartlett ;  statistical  secre- 
tary, J.  M.  Comstock  '77,  of  Chelsea,  Vt. 

The  above  items  need  a  little  attention  and  consideration.  To 
the  graduates  who  are  outside  of  this  charmed  circle  it  seems  as 
though  there  is  a  close  corporation  sdrnewhere.  The  circle  seems 
to  be  enclosed  between  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  New  York  City. 
"  The  powers  that  be  "  seem  to  think  that  there  are  no  alumni  out- 
side of  these  limits.  Nothing  is  to  be  said  against  the  representa- 
tives personally  of  the  alumni  here  selected,  but  an  emphatic  pro- 
test is  made  against  the  close  corporation  of  the  whole  affair. 
Where,  on  either  the  committee  of  the  alumni  to  confer  with  the 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  securing  alumni  representation,  or  in  the 
election  of  officers  of  the  Alumni  Association,  are  to  be  found  any 
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representatives  of  the  alumni  associations  of  Washington,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco, 
or  in  any  sections  of  the  country  outside  of  the  charmed  circle  ?  It 
certainly  cannot  be  maintained  that  there  are  not  suitable  able  grad- 
uates to  serve  either  on  such  a  committee,  or  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
such  offices.  If  the  committee  is  to  represent  the  alumni,  it  certainly 
ought  to  contain  representatives  from  other  associations  than  from 
the  Concord,  Boston,  and  New  York  associations  alone.  We  who 
are  outside  of  this  charmed  circle  take  some  little  interest  in  the 
college  yet,  and  we  do  not  like  to  feel  as  though  Boston  and  New 
York  contain  all  who  haze  any  interest  in  our  old  alma  mater.  It 
may  be  said  that  persons  who  are  so  far  away  from  the  college 
could  not  serve  on  such  a  committee.  That  is  hardly  a  valid 
excuse.  Try  and  see  if  they  will  not  serve.  Give  the  other  asso- 
ciations a  representation,  even  though  they  appear  as  "orna- 
mental" members  of  the  committee.  It  will  show  at  least  a  deter- 
mination to  recognize  that  there  are  alumni  outside  of  New  York 
and  Boston.  Members  of  the  various  associations  have  some 
pride  in  having  some  member  of  its  association  represented.  If 
outside  interest  is  desired  in  the  college,  everything  that  is  possible 
should  be  done  to  stimulate  that  interest. 

Little  acts  of  courtesy,  such  as  recognizing  other  associations  in 
addition  to  those  of  Boston  and  New  York,  will  help  stimulate  an 
interest.  In  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Alumni  Association 
the  Boston  association  gets  the  president  and  one  vice-president ; 
New  York  gets  three  vice-presidents  ;  the  Faculty  get  the  secre- 
tary and  the  treasurer;  and  the  statistical  secretary  goes  to  J.  M. 
Comstock  '77,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  graduate  able  to  fill 
it.  As  can  be  seen  above,  New  York  gets  three  of  the  four  vice- 
presidents.  How  would  it  do  for  Boston  to  have  the  president, 
New  York  the  first  vice-president,  and  then  divide  the  other  vice- 
presidents  among  Washington,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  ? 
When  the  next  election  of  alumni  officers  takes  place,  would  it  not 
be  a  good  plan  to  remember  that  there  are  plenty  of  graduates 

outside  of  Boston  and  New  York? 

Wm.  H.  Gardiner  '76. 


By  the  Way. 


Beginning  in  the  September  number  of  Scribner's,  and  following, 
appears  a  continued  paper  by  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  entitled 
"  Nature  and  Man  in  America."     This  article  is  of  especial  inter- 
est to  those  members  of  the  Senior  class  who  elected  Prof.  Colby, 
and  can   be  read  with   profit  by  every  man  in  the   class  as  well. 
As  far  as  the  paper  has  reached,  the  object  of  it  seems  to  be  to 
show  the    influence   of  environment  upon   mankind,  that  is,  that 
races  were  born  and  developed  in  accordance  with  geographic  sit- 
uation.    Prof.  Shaler  takes  the   evidently   correct  view,  that  dis- 
tinct national  'characteristics  are  formed  only  where  a  society  can 
be  geographically  isolated  from  outsiders.     To  substantiate  these 
views  innumerable  examples  are  and  can  be  given  showing  that 
the  intermingling  of  races  tends   to  nullify  all  essentially  national 
features.     The  series  of  papers  is  timely,  and  being  from  the  pen  of 
so  well  known  a  writer  as  Prof.  Shaler  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great 
interest  to  all  students  of  political  and  national  life  in  this  country. 
The  dependence  of  man  upon  the  world  about  him  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  depicted  in  an  adequate  manner ;  and  the  functions 
of  body  and  mind  depend  largely  upon  objects  brought  from  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  :  our  daily  thoughts  have  to  do  there- 
with.    The  relation  of  our  modern   states  with  geographic  influ- 
ences and  conditions  is  so  inconceivably  greater  than  it  was  with 
the    ancients,  that    almost    every  storm,  every  wind    or    drought, 
reacts   upon   our   national   life.     In  these  days  of  easy  and  quick 
communication,  distinctions  arising  from  nationalities  are  so  readily 
done    away  with  that  it  is   certainly  worth  our  while  to  examine 
carefully   the   geographic  conditions  which  were  instrumental   in 
making  our  state  wThat  it  is.     A  glance   at  the  geographic  condi- 
tion of  North  America  will  show  an  observer  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  Europe  how  unfitted  is  the  former  continent  to  be  the 
cradle  of  any  distinct  peoples  compared  with  the  latter  :  the  isola- 
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tion  necessary  for  the  nurture  of  races  is  wanting.  No  natural 
barriers  of  formidable  extension  present  themselves  in  any  part, 
at  least  in  the  eastern,  of  the  continent  sufficient  to  create  distinct 
races.  To  be  sure,  there  are  the  Appalachians,  but  these  are  not 
barriers  enough.  To  man  in  the  primitive  state  land  was  no  bar- 
rier,— water  alone  presented  any  obstacle  ;  and  America  had,  or 
has,  indeed,  no  great  peninsulas  or  islands  to  form  an  asylum  for 
races.  To  the  physical  condition  of  North  America  rather  than  to 
any  incapacity  on  the  part  of  its  indigenous  peoples  to  take  on 
civilization  must  be  attributed  the  failure  of  man  within  its  limits 
to  advance  beyond  the  lowest  grades  of  barbarism  ;  the  ablest  of 
American  savages  rank  high  in  the  intellectual  scale,  and  to  the 
ceaseless  disturbances  of  nascent  civilization  alone  are  due  the 
failure  of  this  folk  to  attain  a  higher  grade. 

If  the  cradling  of  civilization  were  the  problem  before  our  race 
on  this  continent,  we  should  have  no  right  to  draw  a  bright  pict- 
ure of  the  future  of  American  life.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
question  is  more  of  disseminating  race  characteristics  than  of  pro- 
ducing new  ones,  and  of  bringing  those  characteristics  into  a  field 
favorable  for  their  highest  development.  For  this  purpose  the  sur- 
face of  North  America  affords  advantages  surpassed  by  no  other 
country  on  the  globe. 

But  to  speak  at  any  length  of  an  article  like  the  one  under  dis- 
cussion is  manifestly  impossible  in  our  limits.  It  is  certainly  well 
worthy  of  careful  perusal  by  any  one  interested  in  sociology,  a 
subject  which,  by  the  way,  is  becoming  of  more  and  more  impor- 
tance every  day.  It  is  not  ^sufficient  merely  to  inquire  how  our 
nation  developed,  but  why.     This  question  is  admirably  answered 

in  Prof.  Shaler's  paper. 

* 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  recent  British  poets  is  Austin  Dob- 
son.  If  you  have  not  yet  made  his  acquaintance,  you  should  do 
so  as  soon  as  possible.  Once  you  have  read  Dobson,  you  will 
keep  him  on  your  shelves  and  turn  to  him  again  and  again  with 
unabating  pleasure.     He  will  cheer  you  in  sorrow  and  amuse  you 
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in  your  hours  of  idleness.  He  is  bright,  pathetic,  and  witty. 
Above  all,  he  is  a  most  admirable  rhymster.  But  he  is  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  rhymster ;  he  is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  poet.  Under  his 
skilful  pen  grow  pictures  as  clear  and  vivid  as  ever  were  painted 
with  brush  and  palette.  Dobson's  mood  is  never  heavy,  but  light 
and  free.  The  baldest  incidents  he  turns  with  happy  rhyme  and 
rhythm  into  an  elegant  creation.  He  can  be  serious,  too  ;  but  he 
allows  no  morbid  melancholy  ever  to  attach  itself  to  his  pages* 
He  is  hopeful  and  resigned.     Study  these  lines  : 

"  Seek  not,  O  Maid,  to  know 
(Alas  !  unblest  the  trying!) 
Where  thou  and  I  must  go. 

No  lore  of  stars  can  show. 

What  shall  be,  vainly  prying, 
Seek  not,  O  Maid,  to  know. 

Will  Jove  long  years  bestow? 
Or  is  't  with  this  one  dying, 
That  thou  and  I  must  go ; 

Now, — when  the  great  winds  blow, 

And  waves  the  reef  are  plying, 
Seek  not,  O  Maid,  to  know. 

Rather  let  clear  wine  flow, 

On  no  vain  hope  relying; 
When  thou  and  I  must  go 

Lies  dark ; — then  be  it  so. 

Now, — now,  churl  Time  is  flying ; 
Seek  not,  O  Maid,  to  know 
When  thou  and  I  must  go. 

Dobson  shows  his  consummate  skill  no  better  than  in  his  Essays 
in  Old  French  Forms, — Triolets,  Rondels,  Rondeaux,  Villanelles. 
Here  is  one  of  his  fancies  : 

I  intended  an  ode, 

And  it  turned  to  a  sonnet. 
It  began  a  la  mode, 
I  intended  an  ode ; 
But  Rose  crossed  the  road 

In  her  latest  new  bonnet. 
I  intended  an  ode, 

And  it  turned  to  a  sonnet. 
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There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  the  light  and  graceful  verses  of 
Dobson's  which  is  hard  to  explain.  There  is  always  a  vein  of 
sympathy  running  through  even  the  lightest  and  airiest  of  his 
poems,  which  attracts  us  without  our  knowing  exactly  why  or  how. 
Read  from  "The  Ballad  of  the  Thrush": 

Sing  on  !     What  though  thou  beat 

On  that  dull  bar,  thy  foe  ! 
Somewhere  the  green  boughs  meet 

Beyond  the  roofs  a-row  ; 

Somewhere  the  blue  skies  show, 
Somewhere  no  black  walls  crush 

Poor  hearts  with  hopeless  woe. — 
Sing  on,  sing  on,  O  thrush ! 

This  and  many  other  lines  too  long  for  repetition  show  a  mar- 
vellously sympathetic  touch  :  a  truly  loving  and  tender  heart 
breathes  in  all  his  verses. 

The  element  of  humor  is  not  wanting  by  any  means  in  Dobson. 
Sometimes  it  is  subtle  and  hidden,  requiring  much  patient  delving 
to  bring  it  to  light,  when  it  becomes  all  the  more  valuable  ;  but 
again  often  it  is  open  enough  and  laughter  provoking.  From  "A 
Garden  Idyl "  I  take  this  : 

Three  peaches.     Not  the  Graces  three 

Had  more  equality  of  beauty: 
I  would  not  look,  yet  went  to  see  ; 

I  wrestled  with  desire  and  duty: 
I  felt  the  pangs  of  those  who  feel 

The  Laws  of  Property  beset  them ; 
The  conflict  made  my  reason  reel, 

And,  half  abstractedly,  I  ate  them — 

Or  two  of  them.     Forthwith  Despair — 

More  keen  that  one  of  these  was  rotten — 
Moved  me  to  seek  some  forest  lair 

Where  I  might  hide  and  dwell  forgotten, 
Attired  in  skins,  by  berries  stained, 

Absolved  from  brushes  and  ablution; — 
But,  ere  my  sylvan  haunt  was  gained, 

Fate  gave  me  up  to  execution. 
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I  saw  it  all  but  now.     The  grin 

That  gnarled  old  Gardener  Sandy's  features ; 
My  father,  scholar-like  and  thin, 

Unroused,  the  tenderest  of  creatures; 
I  saw — ah  me  ! — I  saw  again 

My  dear  and  deprecating  mother ; 
And  then,  remembering  the  cane, 

Regretted — that  /  V  left  the  other. 

But  enough  of  quotations  for  the  present.  I  would  not  weary 
you,  but  rather  by  judicious  selections  induce  in  you  a  desire  to 
know  more  of  this  charming  poet.  Read  and  re-read  him.  You 
will  find  him  ever  fresh  :  new  beauties  will  continually  come  to 
light,  and  you  can  never  tire.  He  never  proses  or  sermonizes, 
yet  sermons  there  are  in  plenty  hidden  in  all  his  lines.  It  is  left 
for  you  to  hunt  them  out  and  make  the  applications. 

Just  one  more  quotation,  a  rondeau  having  himself  for  the  sub- 
ject,— merely  a  humble  petition  to  future  generations  that  some 
one  may  testify  of  him  to  his  honor.  The  petition  will  be  heeded: 
there  is  no  fear  that  Dobson's  memory  will  ever  fade  away.  He 
must  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good  in  poetry. 

In  after  days,  when  grasses  high 
O'ertop  the  stone  where  I  shall  lie, 
Though  ill  or  well  the  world  adjust 
My  slender  claim  to  honest  dust, 

I  shall  not  question  or  reply. 

I  shall  not  see  the  morning  sky ; 

I  shall  not  hear  the  night  wind  sigh ; 
I  shall  be  mute,  as  all  men  must, 
In  after  days ! 

But  yet,  now  living,  fain  were  I 
That  some  one  then  should  testify, 

Saying, — "  He  held  his  pen  in  trust 

To  Art,  not  serving  shame  or  lust." 
Will  none? — Then  let  my  memory  die 
In  after  days ! 


Thistle-Down 


THE  LAST  LABOR  OF  HERCULES. 

No  more  in  groves  and  sunny  vales 

The  smoking  altars  stand, 
For  the  rushing  flood  of  passing  years 

Has  swept  them  from  the  land. 
The  ocean  heaves,  but  Neptune's  car 

Is  no  more  o'er  it  rolled  ; 
The  thunder  booms  across  the  sky, 

But  the  Cyclops'  forge  is  cold. 

Aloft  on  lone  Olympus'  height 

One  sad  survivor  roams, 
Of  all  the  powers  of  a  mighty  past 

Who  there  have  made  their  homes. 
The  gods  of  Wisdom  and  Love  and  War, 

Who  ruled  the  earth  so  long, 
Have  gone  like  mists  from  the  mountain-tops, 

And  are  only  known  in  song. 

The  lonely  god,  on  his  sacred  height, 

Across  the  horizon  sees 
The  mountains  he  himself  set  up  : 

The  Pillars  of  Hercules  ; 
And  over  the  widening  water's  breast, 

Beyond  the  Hesperian  Land, 
The  seried  slopes  and  sun-tipped  hills 

Of  a  new  Atlantis  stand. 

Then  a  new  hope  comes  to  his  rugged  heart 

That  his  ancient  altar  flame 
May  glow  again  in  the  Western  World, 

In  a  new  Olympic  Game. 
So,  rising  again  in  his  pristine  strength, 

He  takes  one  labor  more, 
And  fashions  an  oval  bag  from  the  skin 

Of  the  Erymantiari  Boar. 

The  lion-skin  stirs  on  his  heaving  chest 

As  he  breathes  and  fills  it  full, 
Then  ties  it  tight  with  a  thong  cut  out 

From  the  skin  of  the  Cretan  Bull. 
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With  the  fiery  zeal  of  his  own  fierce  might 
He  inspires  its  yielding  form, 

And  sends  it  over  the  Western  Seas 
On  the  breath  of  an  Eastern  Storm. 


'Tis  thus  that  the  foot-ball  frenzy  thrills 

Its  followers  like  a  flame  ; 
And  their  nerves  are  braced  by  the  god  of  Power, 

Who  play  the  god-like  game. 
And  though  Olympus  among  the  clouds 

Its  thrones  deserted  sees, 

We  '11  keep  a  place  in  the  Western  World 

For  the  honor  of  Hercules. 

Philip  E.  Stanley. 

PRIDE. 

Let  him  whose  heart  is  filled  with  pride 
But  watch  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall, 
The  high  and  low  that,  side  by  side, 
Drop  silently  at  nature's  call, 
Without  regard  to  where  they  grew, 
Or  at  the  top  or  bottom  flew, 
And  learn  from  them  the  law  of  all, 
All  meekness  must  with  him  abide. 


FIRELIGHT   FANCIES. 


Steadily,  slowly, 

Midnight  is  sounding ; 
Slow  fades  the  firelight, 

And  gloom  is  surrounding. 

Dreamy  I  gaze 

Where  still  glows  the  coal, 
And  the  wild  waves  of  fancy 

Flow  fast  in  my  soul. 

Visions  enchanting, 
And  air-castles  tall, 

Swift  rising,  fast  flitting, 
They  come  at  my  call. 

*         *         *         * 

Dark  grow  the  embers, 
The  last  spark  is  dead. 

The  visions  have  vanished; 
The  last  dream  has  fled. 


G.  C.  Smith. 
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A   CHOICE    OF   WORDS. 

"A  pleasant  evening,"  said  her  beau, 

Still  lingering  at  the  gate; 
(She  wondered  why  he  did  not  go) 

The  hour  was  getting  late. 

"  Misuse  of  terms,"  she  sudden  cried, 

And  vanished  from  his  sight, 
While  from  the  hallway's  dark  recess 

Came,  "  I  should  say  good-night." 


UNDER   THE    UMBRELLA. 

Fast  and  faster  falls  the  rain, 
Faster  falls,  but  falls  in  vain  ; — 
What  care  we  for  deeds  mundane, — 
Under  the  umbrella? 

Faintly  gleams  the  dim  gaslight, 
Faintly  gleams  upon  our  sight; 
What  care  we  how  dark  the  night, — 
Under  the  umbrella? 

Slow  we  walk,  my  love  and  I, 
Slowly  walk  with  downcast  eye, 
Hid  from  gaze  of  passer-by, — 
Under  the  umbrella. 

Bright  her  eyes,  and  fair  her  face  ; 
Slow  she  steps  with  quiet  grace, 
As  we  gently  onward  pace, — 
Under  the  umbrella.] 

Would  that  we  might  alway  walk, 
Ever  lightly,  gently  talk, 
Ever  talk  and  trouble  mock, — 
Under  the  umbrella ! 


UNTIL  THE  SPRING. 

Hail !  bird,  which  far  up  in  the  blue 

Speed  on  your  way  to  sunny  clime ; 
I  want  a  carrier  so  true 

To  bear  away  for  winter  time 
My  love  of  nature's  varied  hue, 

In  flower  and  leaf,  of  her  sweet  breath. 
But  fetch  it  back,  this  love  of  mine, 

For  without  it  't  were  almost  death. 


M.  P.   T. 


G.  C.  Smith. 


Crayon    Bleu. 


They  only  find  who  know  where  to  look. 

— John  Sterling. 

Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  1620-1789,  by  William  B.  Weeden.  In 
two  volumes.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  history  of  New  England,  however  perseveringly  the  author  may  strive  to  confine  it  to 
this  territory,  must  of  necessity  cover  much  more.  It  is  a  history  of  one  of  the  two  great 
factors  in  our  country's  development, — a  history,  if  one  but  reads  it  well,  of  those  influences 
which  began,  it  is  true,  in  this  little  corner  of  our  land,  but  rolled  westward  to  the  Pacific 
and  southward  until  they  encountered  that  other  factor  which,  germinating  in  Virginia, 
had  filled  the  South.  But  this  opposition  could  check  them  but  for  a  time,  until,  breaking 
through  this  barrier  in  the  fury  of  war,  they  rolled  on  to  the  gulf.  Indeed,  a  description 
of  early  life  in  New  England  is  a  description  of  influences  which  have  permeated  the 
Union.  In  New  England,  from  1620  to  1789,  were  worked  out  slowly  but  persistently  and 
magnificently  those  principles  of  self-government  which  were  to  be  the  glory  of  our  country 
and  the  envy  of  all  mankind.  Not  many  battles  have  been  fought,  not  many  great  things 
have  happened,  in  New  England ;  not  many  notable  occurrences,  as  old-time  historians  would 
write  history,  have  drawn  attention  upon  her;  and  yet  how  splendid  have  been  her  victo- 
ries, how  great, — because  in  the  generator  have  been  some  of  the  otherwise  minor  elements 
of  her  story.  Little  things  become  dignified  and  of  great  importance  as  they  clear  the  way 
for  greater  ones.  We  cannot  understand  results  without  the  causes.  Mr.  Weeden  had 
this  preeminently  in  mind  as  he  produced  this  work.  He  determined  to  find  the  sources 
of  things,  however  remote  or  however  trivial  when  reached.  He  did  not  write  a  history  to 
delineate  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  or  of  Bennington,  but  to  show  what  were  the  "  Social 
Life  and  Customs "  of  the  men  who  seized  their  flintlocks  from  over  their  doors  and 
hurried  out  to  gain  freedom  for  themselves  and  for  humanity, — "  The  New  Englander  in 
his  Home."  He  cared  little  for  states,  but  much  for  "  towns  and  communities ;"  little  for 
legislatures,  but  much  for  town-meetings.  This  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  this  val- 
uable work.  An  immense  amount  of  investigation  must  have  been  required  to  gather 
from  so  many  sources  the  quantity  of  matter  which  crowds  the  nine  hundred  pages,  and  it 
would  seem  that  remarkably  good  discrimination  has  been  exercised  throughout  in  its 
selection.  New  Hampshire  people  would  be  inclined  to  complain,  however,  that  their 
archives  had  been  rather  overlooked,  and  that  their  state  did  not  receive  the  notice  which 
her  early  prominence  makes  necessary  to  a  complete  history  of  New  England.  But  she  is 
by  no  means  entirely  neglected.  The  greatest  worth  of  this  history  is,  that  it  contains 
in  such  an  interesting  form  such  a  mass  of  information  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  careful,  thorough  student,  and  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  unique  in  two 
things, — the  exact  ground  which  it  covers,  and  the  character  of  its  author.  It  supplies 
what  must  have  been  a  want  long  felt  by  students  of  our  country's  history  who  have  not 
the  opportunities  for  extended  original  investigation.  It  is  just  here  that  Mr.  Weeden's 
history  comes  in  to  help  them.  Its  facts  have  been  gathered  from  state  archives,  probate 
records,  manuscripts,  and  stray  papers  found  in  the  collections  of  various  historical  socie- 
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ties,  old  newspapers,  and  even  family  records.  It  is  a  work  which  every  one  in  our  land 
may  profitably  read  and  re-read,  and  then  put  upon  his  shelves  for  reference.  The  author 
is  not  such  by  profession,  but  a  business  man  of  Providence,  who  wrote  because  he  had 
something  valuable  to  put  into  print.  His  style  is  not  of  the  best ;  in  fact,  it  shows  at 
times  very  prominent  defects.  Mr.  Weeden  certainly  shows  remarkable  insight  and  gen- 
eralization. It  is  hoped  that  he  will  continue  his  historical  studies  and  writing  so  auspi- 
ciously begun.  His  work,  as  he  declares,  is  far  from  exhaustive,  and  here  and  there  he 
throws  light  on  other  fields  which  have  never  been  tilled  at  all. 

French  Grammar.     A.  H.  Edgreu.     Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  grammar  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  American  schools  and  colleges,  and  is 
prepared  with  especial  reference  to  a  twofold  need, — first,  an  easy  and  rapid  introduction 
to  reading,  and,  secondly,  a  critical  exposition  of  both  grammar  and  syntax.  To  meet  this 
want  the  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  part  forming  of  itself  a  complete  grammar 
of  the  French  language.  The  first  part  is  elementary  in  character,  having  but  few  rules  or 
details  and  exceptions,  and  aims  at  introducing  the  beginner  in  French  to  as  early  an 
acquaintance  with  the  language  as  possible.  The  ability  to  read  ordinary  written  French 
is  what  is  aimed  at  in  this  first  part.  The  second  part  is  intended  for  a  more  critical 
study  of  the  language  after  reading  has  begun.  One  of  the  features  deserving  mention 
is  the  treatment  of  the  subjunctive,  that  stumbling-block  to  most  young  students  of 
French.  Mr.  Edgreu  has  attempted  a  new  classification.  He  treats  this  mode  in  its  dif- 
ferent distinctions  as  being  due  more  to  psychologic  reasons  than  to  certain  preceding 
expressions,  or  syntactical  causes  due  to  the  nature  of  the  clause  where  it  stands.  A  brief 
sketch  of  the  main  features  of  the  historical  development  of  the  French  language  is  a  good 
feature  of  this  book.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  syntactical  peculiarities 
to  be  met  with  in  older  authors.  To  the  grammar  has  been  added  a  chapter  on  French 
Versification,  and  one  on  the  Relation  of  Anglo-French  and  French  words.  This  grammar 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  an  effort  in  the  right  direction,  an  effort  to  contribute  towards 
promoting  true  educational  interests,  which  should  consider  not  only  the  how,  but  also  the 
why,  and  aims  at  developing  critical  discernment  rather  than  versatility. 

A  Hand-book  of  Latin  Writing.     Preble  and  Parker.     Ginn  &  Co. 

A  short  but  excellent  hand-book  on  Latin  Composition,  which  can  be  used  advantageously 
by  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  as  well  as  by  those  who  are  just  beginning  the  study 
of  the  language.  The  aim  of  the  authors  has  been  to  fix  the  student's  attention  upon  the 
underlying  thought,  rather  than  upon  the  mere  bald  words  to  be  translated.  The  student 
is  encouraged  to  think  in  Latin,  to  put  himself  as  much  as  possible  in  the  place  of  the 
Roman  and  frame  his  Latin  as  he  judges  the  Roman  would  do.  The  too  frequent  use  of 
a  dictionary  is  discouraged,  and  ideas  rather  than  words  are  taught  as  the  prime  essentials 
to  be  considered.  The  best  feature  is  in  the  exercises,  which  consist  of  connected  pieces 
of  narrative  Roman  history,  thus  lending  greater  interest  to  the  student  for  work  than  the 
short,  childish  sentences  introduced  into  so  many  of  our  Latin  text-books  for  translation, 
and  which  afford  no  satisfaction  when  finished.  It  is  desirable  that  the  book  should  meet 
with  ready  approbation  and  general  usage. 

School  Algebra,  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Wentworth  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Boston :  Ginn 
&  Co.     $1.25. 

This  book  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  already  well  known  work  by  the  same  author.  It 
is  intended  for  preparatory  work  in  mathematics,  and  covers  all  the  ground  necessary  for 
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such  a  course.  It  contains  four  additional  chapters,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters 
is  a  great  improvement.  The  problems  are  new,  varied,  and  practical,  and  are  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  to  confuse  or  discourage  the  beginner.  Especial  care  is  taken  to  familiarize  the 
beginner  with  the  algebraic  language,  and  to  perfectly  acquaint  him  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science.  The  answers  to  the  problems  are  bound  separately,  and  will  be 
furnished  on  application  of  the  teacher.  This  will  be  much  appreciated  by  teachers,  as 
the  student  will  now  be  compelled  to  do  the  work  without  any  outside  help,  and  greater 
accuracy  and  attention  to  method  cannot  but  result. 

The  story  which  forms  the  leader  for  the  November  Lippincott,  "A  Laggard  in  Love," 
by  Jeanie  Lynne  Bettany,  is  a  pretty  picture  of  English  rural  life,  and  has  a  decidedly 
strong  and  healthy  moral.  "  Some  Experiences  of  a  Stump  Speaker,"  by  Hon.  B.  F. 
Hughes,  is  an  entertaining  article,  and  a  great  many  valuable  ideas  may  be  gained  by  all 
aspirants  for  honors  on  the  stump.  Among  the  other  interesting  papers  may  be  mentioned 
"A  Philosopher  in  Purple,"  by  G.  Barnett  Smith,  in  which  he  clearly  proves  that  Lord 
Chesterfield,  as  a  man,  has  been  grossly  misrepresented.  "  British  Side-Glances  at  Amer- 
ica," by  Anne  H.  Wharton  ;  and  "Journalism  versus  Literature,"  by  W.  J.  Henderson,  an 
experienced  newspaper  man,  who  notes  the  great  difference  existing  at  present  between 
these  two  callings,  are  both  full  of  very  interesting  matter. 

The  Atlantic  begins  its  November  number  with  a  new  story  by  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
entitled  "  The  House  of  Martha."  This,  like  all  the  other  of  Mr.  Stockton's  stories,  is 
brim  full  of  dry  and  enjoyable  humor — so  different  from  anything  else  that  one  meets  !  The 
last  of  the  papers  of  "  Over  the  Teacups,"  by  Dr.  Holmes,  is  full  of  interest,  especially 
where  he  speaks  in  his  own  person.  "  Maryland  Women  and  French  Officers  "  is  an 
amusing  sketch  by  Kate  Mason  Rowland,  and  pictures  society  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  November  number  of  the  Century  is  an  unusually  interesting  one  even  for  this 
always  interesting  magazine.  With  this  issue  the  Century  celebrates  its  twentieth  anniver- 
sary, and  instead  of  the  customary  retrospective  view  of  its  literary  and  artistic  achieve- 
ments, it  notes  the  wonderful  advancement  of  the  art  of  printing  during  its  history  in  an 
illustrated  article  by  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne.  The  frontispiece  is  an  engraving  of  a  pho- 
tograph of  Lincoln  and  his  son  "  Tad,"  accompanied  by  an  article  by  Col.  John  Hay  on 
"Life  in  the  White  House  in  the  Time  of  Lincoln."  "An  American  in  Tibet"  is  the  title 
of  an  instructive  serial  by  W.W.  Rockhill,  which  begins  with  this  number ;  and  the  first  of 
a  series  of  papers  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  John  Bidwell  on  the  "  Gold  Hunters  of  Califor- 
nia "  adds  much  to  the  general  interest.  Of  the  verse,  "His  Old  Almanac,"  by  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox,  is  a  very  pretty  fancy. 

The  November  Scribner's  has  as  a  frontispiece  "  Signalling  to  Moorings,"  by  R.  F. 
Zogbaum.  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tusk  of  Ivory,"  by  Herbert  Ward,  the  well  known  traveller, 
is  well  written  and  finely  illustrated.  Other  noteworthy  articles  are  "A  Day  with  a  Coun- 
try Doctor,"  written,  drawn,  and  engraved  by  Frank  French;  "Through  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado,"  by  Robert  Brewster  Stanton;  and  "The  Training  of  a  Nurse,"  by  Mrs. 
Fred'k  Rhinelander  Jones.  Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  best  numbers  that  we  remember 
enjoying. 

We  acknowledge  the  following  books,  which  will  receive  further  mention  in  our  next 
issue:  Economic  Basis  of  Protection,  by  Simon  Patten;  Life  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by 
M.  D.  Conway  ;  Story  of  Vermont,  by  J.  L.  Heaton ;  History  of  Vermont,  by  Edward 
Conant ;   The  Unwritten  Constitution,  by  Prof.  Tiedeman ;  Our  Government,  by  Prof.  Macy. 


Exchanges. 


The  following  October  Lits.  have  reached  our  table:  Nassau,  Williams,  Amherst,  Yale, 
Brown,  University  of  the  South,  and  Phillips  Exeter. 

Most  of  these  are  the  first  issues  of  the  year,  and  on  the  whole  very  creditable.  Editors, 
as  well  as  other  busy  mortals,  demonstrate  by  the  better  quality  of  work  done  that  the 
benefits  of  recreation  are  indispensable. 

A  very  commendable  feature  of  the  October  Lits.  is  the  increase  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  fiction.  The  college  journal  has  always  been  as  weak  in  this  department  as  in 
that  of  poetry.  The  ability  both  to  tell  a  story  well  and  to  write  good  verse  is  born  with 
one  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  hard  work  goes  a  great  way  in  supplementing  the 
one  talent. 

The  best  story  of  the  month  is  "  With  what  Measure  ye  Mete,"  in  the  Nassau.  It  is 
interesting  in  plot,  and  is  a  model  of  the  suggestive  style  of  composition.  Perhaps  the 
next  best  is  "A  Dimpled  Platonist,"  in  the  Amherst.  The  writer  of  this  story  tells  of  sen- 
timentalism  without  being  sentimental.  "  The  Toss  of  a  Penny  "  in  the  same  Lit.  is  well 
written  and  spicy.  The  Willia?ns  is  especially  rich  in  stories  as  far  as  quantity  goes. 
None  of  them  are,  however,  superior.  "  The  Caliph's  Daughter  "  is  the  best,  and  is  enter- 
taining reading. 

Of  that  milder  kind  of  fiction — the  "  Sketch-Book  style  " — October  also  affords  much 
that  is  of  superior  quality.  "  Summer  Sketches,"  in  the  Brown,  is  especially  fine,  both  in 
matter  and  in  execution.  "College  Colloquialisms,"  in  the  Williams,  is  well  written,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  true  to  life.  The  writer  but  echoes  the  experience  of  all  college  men 
when  he  says, — "  If  the  testimony  of  those  once  familiar  with  classic  halls  has  weight,  stir- 
ring thoughts  arise  in  the  breast  of  the  alumnus  when  some  long-forgotten  but  once  familiar 
by-word  stares  him  in  the  face  like  an  old  and  early  friend."  "An  Entreriano  Wake,"  in 
the  University  of  the  South,  has  merit,  not  so  much  because  it  is  literary  as  that  it  is  in- 
structive.    Several  features  of  gaucho-life  in  Spanish  America  are  very  cleverly  portrayed. 

The  month  furnishes  no  heavy  article  above  the  mediocre.  "  Literature  and  Life  "  and 
"  The  Marquis  of  Montrose  "  are  both  prize  orations,  appearing  in  the  Nassau  and  the  Yale 
respectively.  Both  productions  are  poor  enough,  consisting  in  the  main  of  historical  facts 
arranged  conformement  a  Macaulay.  As  we  have  said  before,  such  productions,  admirable 
in  their  place,  ought  not  to  be  mustered  in  for  double  service.  There  ought  to  be  literary 
material  enough  in  any  college  to  spare  its  Lit.  the  shame  of  begging  from  the  class-room. 

Verse,  as  usual,  is  at  about  par,  yet  we  find  one  or  two  very  pretty  things.  The  Amherst 
gives  us  the  best  in  "  The  Night." 

"  Night,  sweet  angel  of  our  rest, 
With  her  dewy  wings  out-spread 
In  her  flight  toward  the  west, 
Hovers  darkly  overhead," — 

is  the  first  stanza.     "  The  Fairies'  Dance,"  in  the  Williams,  is  also  very  good.     "  Napo- 
leon's Statue,"  in  the  Nassau,  is  history  in  metre  and  little  more  ;  while  "  La  Grande  Pas- 
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sion  "  is  a  poem  of  high  order  and  well  worth  a  reading.  "  To  a  Woman,"  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  is  an  ambitious  effort  to  imitate  the  Cavalier  style.  While  the  technique 
is  good,  the  figure  is  far-fetched  and  the  language  too  bombastic.  Let  us  have  imagery 
and  fervor,  but  away  with  pedantry  and  sound ! 

We  have  yet  to  find  a  Lit.  in  which  the  editorial  department  does  not,  in  the  long  run, 
surpass  the  others.  Here  the  best  writers  express  their  best  thoughts  on  current  topics, 
and,  cramp  nature  as  they  may,  individuality  will  out.  "The  Lit.  and  Literary  Spirit,"  in 
the  Yale,  is  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  college  editors.  While  the  writer  has  in  mind  his 
own  college,  the  causes  of  literary  deterioration,  which  he  admirably  states,  obtain  every- 
where. The  writer  on  "  Smaller  Colleges,"  in  the  Nassau,  speaks  much  truth,  but  errs 
widely  when  he  supposes  that  the  question  of  collegiate  education  is  settled, — that  in  rftany 
instances  the  smaller  college  is  to  grow  into  the  university.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  of 
ex-President  White,  of  Cornell,  when  he  says  that  the  future  American  colleges  are  to  be 
moulded  more  and  more  after  English  models.  There  will  be  a  few  great  universities;  and 
the  others,  remaining  colleges  merely,  will  be  stepping-stones  to  the  greater  institutions.  We 
have  read  with  especial  interest  an  editorial  in  the  Amherst  developing  the  idea  that  the 
college  world  constitutes  an  aristocracy.  We  repeat  with  emphasis  the  question  with 
which  this  editorial  closes, — "  How  can  a  man  write  a  thoughtful  essay  or  a  well  developed 
story,  when  a  chemistry  quiz  or  a  Greek  examination  is  hanging  over  his  head  ? " 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  about  the  Phillips  Exeter  Lit.  We  are  pleased  to  receive  this 
publication  as  an  exchange,  and  certainly  the  enterprise  of  the  editors  is  to  be  commended. 
Not  having  seen  a  copy  of  this  Lit.  before,  we  cannot  say  whether  the  October  issue  is  up 
to  the  standard.  It  does  not  contain  a  great  deal,  yet  there  are  one  or  two  compositions 
of  merit.  The  story  "  Janet  "  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  We  know  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  Lit.  in  a  preparatory  school  is  no  easy  task,  yet  there  are  several  features  which  may 
be  improved  even  by  a  student  of  the  academy  grade.  As  your  editorial  suggests,  increase 
the  editorial  board,  for  here  the  old  adage  about  one  head  and  two  heads  holds  as  true  as 
anywhere. 


Alumni   Notes. 


That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor,  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

One  of  the  younger  graduates,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Association,  has  been  very 
active  in  securing  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  photographs  of  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture for  the  college.  The  sum  of  $100  has  already  been  sent  to  Prof.  R.  B.  Richardson, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  like  amount  will  soon  be  forwarded.  If  some  other  association 
would  send  a  hundred  dollars,  a  very  good  collection,  with  lantern  slides  for  most  of  them, 
could  be  secured. 

At  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Gen.  John  Stark,  at  Concord,  Oct.  22,  Dartmouth  men 
carried  off  the  honors.  Rev.  John  M.  Dutton  '83,  of  Great  Falls,  offered  the  prayer,  ex- 
Gov.  Moody  Currier  '34,  as  president  of  the  day,  made  an  address,  and  Hon.  James  W. 
Patterson  '48,  delivered  the  oration,  which  has  but  commendation  for  its  scholarly 
qualities  and  its  accuracy  and  depth  of  historical  knowledge. 

'34.  Hon.  Moody  Currier  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Manchester  Art  Association. 

'38  Med.  Coll.  The  death  of  Lewis  Snow,  M.  D.,  of  Eaton,  leaves  the  medical  class  of 
'33  without  a  survivor. 

'38.  Hon.  Henry  B.  Wiggin  died  at  his  residence  in  Northwood  Sept.  22,  aged  77  years. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  Gilmanton  academy,  and  was  admitted  to  Waterville  college  in 
1834,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1838.  He  was  licensed  the  same  year  to 
preach  by  the  South  Boston  Baptist  church.  He  spent  several  years  in  Kentucky  as  prin- 
cipal of  Glasgow  academy  and  Elkton  Female  Seminary ;  he  was  ordained  in  1839,  and 
preached  for  many  years,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  desist.  Leaving  Kentucky  in 
1864  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  where,  in  1874,  he  was  nominated  by  all 
parties  as  candidate  for  mayor,  and  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office.  He  has  left 
behind  him  a  most  devoted  wife  and  four  children, — Laura,  Kate,  Joseph  N.,  and  Lillie, — 
who  have  the  sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  Mr.  Wiggin  was  a  man 
who  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Only  the  day  before  his  decease  he  said 
he  felt  better  than  when  he  arrived  in  Northwood  three  months  ago.  The  immediate  cause 
of  death  was  apoplexy..  ,( 

'48.  Rev.  J.  E.  Burbank,  of  Concord,  has  recently  published  a  pamphlet  on  "  Future 
Probation,"  in  which  he  argues  against  the  doctrine  so  called. 

'50.  Hon.  L.  B.  Clough  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  state  senator  in  the  Amoskeag 
district. 

'52.  Rev.  G.  M.  Gardner  resigned  his  position  as  pastor  of  the  Waltham,  Mass.,  Baptist 
church,  Sept.  28,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
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'55.  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  delivered  several  able  and  effective  speeches  for  the  Republicans 
in  the  campaign  just  finished. 

'56.  Rev.  Franklin  D.  Ayer  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the  Strafford  County  Bible  Society 
Oct.  1. 

'57.  Hon.  James  B.  Richardson  declined  the  position  on  the  Massachusetts  superior 
court  bench  offered  by  Gov.  Brackett. 

'58.  Rev.  A.  B.  Dascomb,  who  has  preached  at  Bellows  Falls  twelve  years,  has  resigned 
his  position  there  on  account  of  ill  health. 

'59.  Rev.  E.  H.  Alden  has  returned  from  South  Dakota  to  New  England,  and  will  preach 
at  Plainfield,  Vt. 

'62  C.  S.  S.  Prof  John  R.  Eastman,  Ph.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  visiting  at 
Andover,  his  early  home. 

'62.  Hon.  J.  H.  Dudley,  of  Colebrook,  has  been  elected  state  senator. 

'63.  Gen.  Henry  M.  Baker,  of  Bow,  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  senator  in  the 
Penacook  district. 

%j.  Benjamin  F.  Brickett,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  senator  in  the  Fourth,  Essex, 
Mass.,  District,  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Aug.  10,  1845,  an<^  rias  always  resided  there.  He 
belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  families  in  that  city,  and  traces  back  to 
General  Brickett,  of  revolutionary  fame,  as  one  of  his  ancestors.  His  early  education  was 
received  in  Haverhill,  and  was  completed  at  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  Dartmouth  college, 
and  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
known  lawyers  in  Essex  county.  He  is  always  zealous  and  fearless  in  any  cause  he  under- 
takes, possesses  the  full  confidence  of  his  clients,  and  has  figured  in  many  noted  trials, 
civil  and  criminal,  with  marked  success.  Mr.  Brickett  has  served  on  the  school-committee, 
having  been  a  member  of  that  board  during  the  six  years  from  1874  to  1880.  He  served 
as  city  solicitor  in  i883-'85.  He  was  a  chairman  of  the  city  committee  of  Haverhill  from 
1879  to  1882,  and  was  this  year  honored  by  a  reelection  to  the  same  position. 

'67.  Hillsborough  county  renominated  Robert  M.  Wallace  for  county  solicitor. 

'67.  Among  the  last  acts  of  the  U.  S.  senate  before  its  final  adjournment  was  to  confirm 
the  nomination  of  John  M.  Quinn  as  governor  of  Arizona  Territory. 

'67  non-grad.  Harlan  P.  Gage,  master  of  the  Hugh  O'Brien  School  in  Boston,  died 
recently. 

'71.  Robert  M.  Punkhouser,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  has  recently  published  a  mono- 
graph on  "  Hypnotism." 

'72.  Hon.  A.  S.  Batchellor  is  state  historian. 

'72.  Hon.  George  Fred  Williams,  whose  bold  attack  on  the  West  End  lobby  excited  such 
a  stir  during  the  last  session  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  has  been  returned  to  congress 
after  a  desperate  fight  against  heavy  odds. 

'J2-  Rev-  J-  M.  Dutton,  of  Great  Falls,  has  declined  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
N.  H.  Home  Missionary  Society. 

'73  hon.  The  September  "  Book-Buyer  "  contained  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  Prof.  Hardy. 
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'76.  John  Kivel  has  been  reelected  solicitor  of  Strafford  county. 

'78.  Young  is  in  the  law  office  of  Hon.  E.  G.  Eastman,  at  Exeter. 

'78.  C.  W.  Stone  is  member  of  the  N.  H.  house  from  Andover. 

'78.  Isaac  F.  Paul  is  principal  of  the  Boston  evening  high  school. 

'79.  H.  U.  Kittredge  is  principal  of  the  Westfield,  Mass.,  high  school,  which  has  just 
occupied  its  new  building,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Massachusetts. 

'79.  Cohen  is  said  to  be  facile  princeps  as  a  cross-examiner  among  the  younger  members 
of  the  New  York  bar. 

'79.  C.  C.  Applegate,  who  taught  in  the  Hanover  high  school  after  graduation,  is  now 
one  of  the  leading  farmers  in  Illinois. 

'79.  Hough  has  recently  become  a  member  of  one  of  the  leading  law  firms  of  New  York 
city. 

'79.  L.  L.  Conant,  late  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines, 
is  studying  in  Clark  University. 

'80.  Ervin  Moore  is  teaching  in  the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken. 

'8o.  Curtis  A.  Kibling  died  in  White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  October  17. 

'8 1.  Charles  H.  Becket,  who  is  member  of  a  strong  law  firm,  has  been  successful  in 
breaking  the  will  of  the  famous  "  Harlem  hermit,"  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  best 
contested  suits  on  record.     Mr.  Becket  spent  a  good  portion  of  the  summer  in  Europe. 

'80.  The  Republican  county  convention  of  Hillsborough  county  renominated  E.  F. 
Jones  for  solicitor. 

'81.  The  Democrats  of  the  Rochester  district  nominated  Samuel  D.  Felker  for  senator. 

'81.  Rev.  George  M.  Patterson  has  received  a  call  from  the  Congregational  church, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

'81.  George  E.  Rose,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  married  Oct.  22  to 
Miss  Louise  H.  Baxter,  of  South  Devries,  Mass. 

'82.  W.  C.  Whiting  is  principal  of  the  Milford  high  school  this  year. 

'83  hon.  Isaac  Ware  Hammond  died  at  his  home  in  Concord  Sept.  28,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness.  He  was  born  in  Gilsum,  July  9,  1831.  His  education  was  gained  at  Mt. 
Caesar  Seminary  and  Marlow  academy,  and  after  graduation  he  taught  school  for  a  year  with 
excellent  results.  From  then  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  first  as  paymaster  and  bookkeeper  of  the  Cheshire  Mills  at  Jaffrey,  and  then 
as  salesman  of  the  dry  goods  firm  of  J.  W.  Briggs  &  Co.,  Keene,  salesman  and  bookkeeper 
of  the  dry  goods  firm  of  Libby  Bros.,  Boston,  and  later  as  an  expert  bookkeeper  employed 
on  private  accounts.  This  pursuit  he  gave  up  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  removed  to 
New  York,  and  for  a  time  kept  general  stores  in  the  towns  of  Rouse's  Point  and  Fort  Col- 
lington.  In  1857  he  came  to  Concord  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  late  John  P.  Johnson, 
as  salesman,  with  whom  he  continued  until  the  call  for  troops  was  issued  by  President 
Lincoln,  when  he  threw  up  his  position  and  enlisted  for  three  months,  but  was  not  muster- 
ed into  the  service.     Afterwards   he  received  the  appointment  of  commissary  sergeant  on 
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the  non-commissioned  staff  of  the  "  Fighting  "  Fifth  Regiment,  N.  H.  Vols.,  was  mustered 
in  Oct.  29,  1861,  and  filled  the  responsible  position  with  distinguished  ability  until  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment,  Oct.  29,  1864. 

At  the' close  of  the  war  he  resided  at  East  Concord  for  a  time,  where  March  16,  1863,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Martha  W.  Kimball,  and  then  moved  to  Manchester.  He 
returned  to  this  city  in  1874,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1877  ne  was  appointed  by 
the  late  Major  Ai  B.  Thompson  as  deputy  secretary  of  state,  and  held  the  office  for  ten 
years.  He  was  then  elected  as  librarian  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  and 
held  the  position  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire.  During  his  incumbency  he 
edited  Vol.  IX  of  the  society's  collections.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  editor  of  State 
Papers,  succeeding  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bouton,  since  which  time  he  has  published  eight  vol- 
umes, the  last  having  been  received  from  the  state  printer  in  September.  He  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  Dartmouth  in  1883. 

In  political  life  he  served  as  deputy  U.  S.  marshal  for  taking  the  census  of  1870,  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1876,  and  was  secretary  of  the  N.  H.  college  of 
electors  in  1884.  He  was  prominent  in  Grand  Army  circles,  being  a  member  and  past 
commander  of  E.  E.  Sturtevant  Post,  and  assistant  quartermaster-general  of  the  state 
department  under  Commander  Grimes  in  i889-'90.  He  was  a  member  of  the  N.  H.  His- 
torical Society,  the  N.  E.  Genealogical  Society,  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  He  was  a  char- 
ter and  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  N.  H.  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  a 
member  of  Blazing  Star  Lodge  of  Masons,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  vice-president 
of  the  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  Insurance  Co.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  three 
sons,  Harry  P.,  Otis  G.,  and  W.  Channing,  all  of  this  city. 

The  deceased  was  well  and  favorably  known  by  all,  and  will  be  deeply  missed  from  the 
circles  in  which  he  moved.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  in  the  line  of  historical  re- 
search, as  the  volumes  of  state  papers  which  have  come  from  his  pen  will  testify,  and  his 
death  creates  a  void  in  that  department  of  state  work  which  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

'84.  Baker  is  rector  of  St.  Luke's  church,  Denver,  Col. 

'84  C.  S.  S.  G.  O.  Nettleton  has  received  flattering  notices  in  profusion  from  the  press 
on  account  of  his  great  work  with  the  oars.  In  the  Northwest  and  Western  Associations 
he  has  easily  defeated  all  competitors, 

'84  Med  Coll.  Dr.  F.  W.  Granger,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  died 
in  that  city  Sept.  23,  of  heart  failure.  Not  long  before,  overwork  had  compelled  him  to 
give  up  his  large  practice.  Dr.  Granger  was  born  in  Randolph,  Vt.,  in  1857.  After  grad- 
uating from  Dartmouth  he  spent  a  year  abroad  in  study,  and  coming  home  took  charge  of 
his  brother's  practice  while  the  latter  went  to  Europe.  On  his  return  he  went  to  Brockton, 
of  which  he  was  city  physician  in  1889. 

'85.  Blaisdell  is  teaching  at  Bethel,  Vt.     He  would  like  to  correspond  with  classmates. 

'85  C.  S.  S.  J.  P.  Brooks,  of  North  Kittery,  Me.,  has  gone  to  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  to  fill  a 
position  in  Lehigh  University. 

'86.  Kellogg,  who  was  recently  admitted  to  the  N.  H.  bar,  is  practising  in  Whitefield. 

'86.  Chase  has  been  taken  into  his  father's  law  firm  as  a  partner. 

'87.  Fred  A.  Howland  is  second  assistant  clerk  of  the  Vermont  house  of  representatives. 
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'87.  S.  C.  Bartlett,  Jr.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  sub-master  in  the  Nashua  high  school. 
Address,  Laton  House. 

'87.  J.  K.Blakely  has  left  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  offices  and  entered  the  city  bank%as  clerk. 

'87.   Wallace  is  in  New  York  city  in  a  law  office,  and  teaches  in  Cooper  Union  evening 
school. 

'87.  Heilge,  who  was  married  not  long  since,  is  in  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  service. 

'88.  H.  R.  Watkins  has  entered  W.  V.  M.  Medical  School. 

'88.  Shapleigh  is  on  the  Boston  Herald  staff. 

'88.  Stokes  has  been  admitted  to  the  Colorado  bar. 

'88.  Chauncey  Gleason   has  been  reelected  to   his  position  in  the  schools  of  Newbury- 
port,  Mass. 

88.  Carpenter  has  entered  upon  his  last  year  in  the  Columbia  Law  School. 

'88.  Keay  is  studying  in  the  medical  department  of  Columbia  College. 

'88.  H.  F.  Stevens  is  principal  of  Illinois  Military  Academy. 

'88.  A.  H.  Hoyt  is  master  of  Kenyon  Military  Academy,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

'88.  W.  C.  Short  is  in  the  hardware  business,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

'88  non-grad.     Rev.  E.  E.  Reynolds  is  now  completing  his  fourth  year  as  the  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  church,  Ludlow,  Vt. 

'88.  Charles  H.  Brock  is  studying  law  in  Boston  University  Law  School. 

'88.  In  addition  to  his  seminary  work,  Dascomb  is  acting  as  assistant  pastor  in  Pilgrim 
church,  New  York  city. 

'88.  John   Lew  Clark  has  left  Union  Theological   Seminary,  and  is  acting  as  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Westbury,  Long  Island. 

'89.  W.  E.  B.  Earle  is  teaching  English  and  the  sciences   in  Norwalk  Military  Institute, 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

'89.  Williamson  is  at  P.  and  S.  Columbia  college. 

'89.  Flagg  teaches  at  Holderness  School  for  Boys. 

'89.  O.   S.   Davis  prepared  the  questions  for  the  new  school  edition  of  Heaton's  "  The 
Story  of  Vermont." 

'89  Med.  Coll.    N.  K.  Noyes  is  to  be  married  soon. 

'89.  Married,  Nov.  13th,  Christian  Peder  Anderson  and  Miss  Bertha  May  Bates,  of  Lan 
caster,  Penn. 

'89.  Born  Oct.  15th,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Philbrick,  a  daughter, — Bernice  Lockwood. 

'89.  H.  J.  Willard  has  entered  the  office  of  D.  B.  Webber,  General  Eastern  agent  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  211  Washington  street,  Boston. 

'90.  Hutchinjon   and  Dearborn  are  at  the  College   of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York  city. 

'90.  McDuffee  is  learning  the  banking  business. 
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October  i. — Old  Chapel  exercise:  Speakers,  F.  W.  Plummer,  Mass.,  C.  M.  Smith,  Vt. 

October  3. — Game  of  foot-ball  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  between  the  1st  and  2d  Elevens. 
Score  :  42  to  12. 

Bailey,  of  Concord,  elected  '91  's  class  photographer. 

'Varsity  vs.  Andover.     Score  :   10  to  5. 

Intercollegiate  foot-ball  meet  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Dartmouth  was  represented 
by  F.  E.  Barnard,  N.  H.,  manager,  and  F.  W.  Lakeman,  N.  H.,  captain.  Lakeman  was 
elected  chairman. 

October  4. — Dartmouth  vs.  Harvard  at  Cambridge.     Score :  o  to  43. 

Freshman  Nine  vs.  Haverhill,  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  one  inning.     Score:  12  to  o. 

October  5. — In  the  evening  Prof.  Worthen  lectured  in  the  College  church  on  Missions 
in  Southern  Africa. 

October  6. — English  Club  meets. 

October  8  and  9. — Annual  field  meet  of  the  A.  A.  But  one  record  was  broken.  E.  C. 
Potter,  Mass.,  made  a  running  broad  jump  of  21  ft.  Records  were  made  as  follows  : 
Mile  walked  by  E.  O.  Grover,  Vt.,  in  8  m.,  12  4-5  sec. 

Three-Legged  race  won  by  E.  K.  Hall,  Vt.,  and  C.  L.  Weeks,  Mass.,  in  13  3-5  sec.  Dis- 
tance, one  hundred  yards. 

Kicking  foot-ball  won  by  W.  Norton,  111.,  kicked  147  ft. 

E.  C.  Potter,  Mass  ,  and  E.  K.  Hall,  Vt.,  ran  bases  in  15  3-5  sec. 

E.  C.  Potter  vaulted  9  ft.,  6  in.  Field  officers  were:  Judge,  T.  W.  D.  Worthen,  Han- 
over. Timers:  N.  A.  Frost,  Hanover  ;  C.  E.  Webster,  Neb. ;  S.  J.  Lord,  N.  H.  Starter: 
A.  J.  Ranney,  Vt.     Marshal :  W.  T.  Carlton,  Mass. 
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Storrs  &  Weston. 

BEADY-HADE  -*§®fotf  teg§r  1  SPECIALTY 

IN  SUITS,  OVERCOATS,  ULSTERS,  AND  TROUSERS. 

Samples  of  Custom  Work  by  trie  DOVER  CLOTHING  CO.  at  trie 

LOWEST     PRICES. 


Full  Line  of  Sporting  [joodj*  at  Bottom  pricefl. 

Agents  for  Wrignt  k  Ditson,  and  Sonant's  Steam  Laundry  of  Goncord. 
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October  9. — '92  forfeits  her  game  in  the  championship  series. 

The  pennant  to  be  given  to  the  class  scoring  the  most  points  in  the  field  sports  was 
won  by  '91  by  one  point,  '92  standing  second. 

F.  E.  Rowe,  Mass.,  took  the  medal  for  the  winner  of  the  most  first  prizes. 

October  10. — C.  M.  Smith,  Vt.,  elected  toast-master  for  the  Press  Banquet  to  be  held 
in  Springfield,  November  21. 

All-tie  -Year-round.  Music  Boots. 

These  and  thousands  of  others  constantly  on 
hand  and  for  sale.    Correspond. 

(If  you  have  no  Guitar,  Mandolin.  Banjo, 
Flute,  or  Violin,  call  or  send  for  lists  of 
line  instruments  at  our  branch  store,  J.  C. 
Hatnes  &  Co.,  33  Court  St.,  Boston.) 

OPERATIC  PIANO  COLLECTION.  The  best  of  the 
music  of  19  Operas.  Price,  $1.00.  Arr.  for  Piano. 

YOUNG    PLATER'S    POPULAR    COLLECTION.    51 

very  easy  and  very  good  pieces.     Price,  ftl.OO. 

SABBATH-DAY  MUSIC.  For  Piano.  38  beautiful 
Melodies,  finely  arranged.    Price,  $1.00. 

Vol.  2  of  Miss  Eleanor  W.  Everest's  ALBUM  OF 
SONGS.  12  first-class  Songs  by  the  best  authors. 
Price,  $1.00. 

COLLEGE  SONGS.  New,  enlarged  edition.  82 
jolly  Songs.    200,000  sold.    Price,  50  cents. 

OLD  FAMILIAR  DANCES.  For  the  Piano.  100  of 
them  Easy,  and  as  merry  as  they  can  be.  Price, 
50  cents. 

FOR  MUSIC  FESTIVALS. 

THE  ATLAS.  By  Carl  Zerrahn.  29  splendid  Cho- 
ruses. Sacred  and  Secular.  Most  of  them  quite 
new.     $1.00. 

Any  Book  mailed  for  retail  price. 


OLIVER  DITSON  GOHP&NY,  Boston. 


BIC  H  ZMZOZtsTD 

Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes. 

Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  than  the  price  charged  for  tbe  ordinary  trade 
Cigarettes  will  find  this  brand  superior  to  all 
others. 

The  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes 
are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  fla- 
vored and  highest  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  the  Old  and  Original  Brand  of 
Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was  brought  out  by 
us  in  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  imitations,  and 
observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below  is  on  every 
package. 

THE  ALLEN  &  GINTER  BRANCH 

of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


Opposite  Depot. 


Open  day  and  night. 


Williamson  House, 

#       .    LEBANON,  N.  H. 

(By   C.   A.   WILLIAMSON. 


First  QIass  Ijv<?ry 

arjd  \)zg\  5teble' 


PORTER  TO  ALL  TRAINS. 

STEAM  HEAT,   ELECTRIC  BELLS, 

GAS. 

Baggage  transferred  to  and  from  trains  free  of 

charge  to  guests. 


GEO.  W.  BAND, 


— DE4LER  IN— 


Coffins   and  C^ast^t^. 

SPBI1S"G     BEDS, 

CORNICE    POLES,    DRAPERY    CURTAINS, 
PICTURE  FRAMES,  etc. 


^iiri^iture  ^ejps^ire^  and  ^^rips^eet 


fi@=  All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  with 

Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 

notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 
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Theta  Delta  Phi  initiation.  Toast-master,  H.  S.  Hopkins.  N.  H.  Initiates  :  F.  C.  Allen, 
R.  I.,  J.  H.  Bartlett,  N.  H.,  R.  N.  Bartlett,  Me.,  J.  P.  Gifford,  Vt,  F.  A.  Griffin,  Mass., 
F.  A.  Murphy,  Me.,  J.  Morse,  Vt.,  D.  E.  Putnam,  Vt.,  E.  K.  Piper,  N.  H.,  H.  Schwann, 
111.,  W.  C.  Washburn,  Vt. 

October  n. — U.  V.  M.  vs.  Dartmouth,  in  foot-ball  at  Hanover.     Score  :  o  to  71. 

October  13. — English  Club  meets. 

October  15. — Old  Chapel  exercise.  Speakers  :  W.  T.  Bailey,  N.  H.,  J.  H.  Proctor,  N.  H., 
J.  F.  Trull,  Vt. 

B.  B.  A.  meets  and  votes  a  $1  tax  to  raise  the  debt  on  the  Cage. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  initiation.  H.  S.  Holton,  Vt.,  toast-master.  Initiates  :  R.  H.  Burnap, 
Vt.,  D.  Colby,  N.  H.,  W.  H.  M.  Curtis,  N.  H.,  G.  E.  Duffy,  N.  H.,  A.  K.  Hardy  N.  H., 
A.  E.  Norris,  Mass.,  F.  S.  Rollins,  Mass.,  W.  H.  Rollins,  Mass.,  E.  H.  Safford,  Me. 

Cane  rush.     '93  carries  the  day. 

October  17. — Phi  Zeta  Mu  initiation.  H.  B.  Metcalf,  N.  H.,  toast-master.  Eighteen 
men  were  initiated. 
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GOLD  AND  FOaNrAIN   PENS, 

(^UTLGRY,  BftSG-BSLL    ADD   TSnOIS   SUPPLIES, 

and  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 
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FINE  WATCHES  PROMPTLY  REPAIRED  AND  WARRANTED. 
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We  are  Special  Agents  for 

C3-.    SIP^LZDIZLnTO-    &    BROTHERS, 

of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  acknowledged,  leaders  of  the 
SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 


INCLAIR   &  MANN, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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October  18. — Windsor  Nine  vs.  Freshmen.  Game  played  at  Windsor,  Vt.  Score: 
10  to  12. 

October  21. — '92  holds  a  class  meeting.  Voted  a  tax  of  $7.50  per  capita  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  ALgis. 

Sophomore  history  was  read  by  A.  D.  Salinger,  N.  H.,  historian. 

October  22. — Old  Chapel  exercise.     Speaker,  E.  D.  Burbank,  N.  H. 

Harvard  vs.  Dartmouth  at  Cambridge.     Score  :  64  to  o. 

October  23. — Andover  vs.  Dartmouth  at  Andover,  Mass.     Score:  o  to  10. 

October  24. — Psi  Upsilon  initiation.  F.  E.  Barnard,  N.  H.,  toast-master.  Initiates  :  C.  D. 
Barrows,  Cal.,  F.  D.  Field,  Neb.,  C.  S.  Hoskins,  Vt.,  G.  E.  Mann,  Vt.,  W.  E.  Merrill,,  Me., 
H.  A.  Powers,  Vt.,  R.  B.  Barton,  N.  H.,  D.  Hall,  Mass.,  E.  S.  Lindsey,  Pa.,  J.  L.  Mann, 
Vt.,  W.  H.  Merrill,  Vt,  J.  E.  Wadsworth,  Me. 

October  29. — Old  Chapel  exercise.     Speakers :  J.  F.  Allison,  N.  H.,  E.  T.  S.  Lord,  Me. 

Kappa  Kappa  Kappa  initiation.  Primarius,  J.  M.  Dutton  '73 ;  toast-master,  H.  A. 
Blake,  Mass.  Initiates :  T.  Bagley,  Mass.,  G.  H.  Brown,  N.  H.,  S.  E.  Burroughs,  N.  H., 
J.  H.  Clogston,  Vt.,  E.  J.  Gove,  N.  H.,  C.  E.  Harris,  N.  II.,  H.  N.  Hurd,  N.  H.,  F.  S. 
Martyn,  Vt,  G.  O.  Merrill,  N.  H.,  F.  L.  Mudgett,  N.  H.,  G.  S.  Palmer,  N.  H.,  J.  L.  Phil- 
lips, N.  H.,  F.  L.  Smalley,  N.  H.,  E.  S.  Tenney,  N.  H.,  J.  S.  Townsend,  N.  H. 

J0&>[  $.  MOf^ILL,  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Base  Ball,  Foot  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Gymnasium 
and  General  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

We  are  the  Sole  College  Agents  for 

THAYER,  McNEIL  <fc  HODGKINS,  Importers  and  Dealers  in  Fine  Boots  and  Shoes. 

SAVAGE,  KING  «fc  CO.,  Men's  Hatters  and  Furnishers. 

Specialties  in  Neck  Wear,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Underwear,  etc. 

GEO.  H.  RICHARDS,  Jr.,  «fc  CO.,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silver  Ware. 
HODGMAM  RUBBER  CO.,  Fine  Mackintoshes. 

At  the  WHEELOCK  every  Three  Weeks. 


Dartmouth  Book-Store. 


.  p.   (§topPi>,  ppop'p. 


A  Full  .Line  of  Text  and  Miscella- 
neous Books,  Stationery,  Foun- 
tain, Stylographic,  and 
Gold  Pens. 

The  Swan,  the  only  perfect  fountain  pen  in  the 
world. 

Domestic  and  Imported  Cigars  always  on  hand. 

EMERSON  BLOCK,  Hanover. 


;©:f\the 


o  ABRAHAM 

g5-27-f9GouRT'ST;po; 


CLASS  PIPES, 

MONOGRAMS, 

or  anything  in 

MEEMMAUM  WORK 

made  to  order  by  first-class  artists. 

(Repairing  neatly  bone* 


A.  SHUMAM  k  CO., 

f  IJME/fND  JVIEDIUJV1  eisOTJ-IIJMG, 

READY-MADE  OR  MADE  TO  ORDER 

In  all  the  Newest  and  Most  Stylish  Fabrics, 

Especially  adapted  to  Young   Gentlemen's   Wear. 

COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

SARGENT'S  HOTEL, 


Best  Accommodations. 


Terms  Reasonable, 


Go  to  a.  H.  ROBERTS  ft" 

miZIJl%D  JfJILL. 

CHOICE  FRUITS  &  CANDIES, 

CIGARS  AND  TGBACCO,  GROCERIES, 

ICE  CREAM  &  TEMPERANCE 

DRINKS. 

New  Rooms  Newly  Furnished. 

fihoice  fliqara 

AND 

Best  Water    White  Kerosene  Oil. 

SLOP  JARS  AND  OIL  CANS. 

TOB-^OCO. 

No.  i  Currier    Block. 

HENRY  E.  SANBORN,  Proprietor. 

HASKELL'S  LIVERY  STABLE. 

ISTe^\x7-     Horses     and 
Carriages. 


Good  and    Reliable   Teams    at    Short 
Notice  and  Lowest  Prices. 


BROWN  BROTHERS, 


— DEALERS    IN — 


Hardware,  Furnaces,  &  Banges. 

Agricultural    Implements,    Stoves,    Tin, 
Copper,  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware. 
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THIS  SPACE  RESERVED  FOR 


W.  S.  BOWLES. 


1 


G.     F.    COLBY, 

Practical  Book=Binder. 


QfU  amines,  fpexxdbicat*,  &o)*m  anb  $<xmxty  &\&xAxk* 

KE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

OPPOSITE     CEOWLEY    CHLTTIB- 

JOHN     MCCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

FIRST-CLASS  WORKMANSHIP, 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

SL    IMI.    BO.A.IE^D'W.A.'Z" 

po[®uIap  aod  Gommodioa^  +!aip  ppe^ir^  f^oom^, 

No.  2,  CURRIER'S  BLOCK,  HANOYER,  N.  H. 

Shaving,  Hair  Cutting,  Hair  Dressing,  Shampooing,  Ladies'  Hair  Cutting  and  Sham- 
pooing, and  Children's  Hair  Cutting  a  Specialty. 

POMPADOUR  IN  ALL  STYLES.  First-class  work  and  polite  attention  to  the 
wants  of  our  patrons.  Orders  for  work  at  private  residences  promptly  attended  to.  Loca- 
tion central  and  prices  reasonable.     Please  give  me  a  call. 

LEROY'S  MEXICAN  EGG  SHAMPOO  CREAM  cleanses  and  beautifies  the  skin, 
removes  Dandruff  and  Humors  from  the  Scalp,  allays  Itching,  Heat,  and  Irritation,  and 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  hair. 


